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A Wilson basketball has what it takes to give your 

players the right “feel” of the ball. It meets the 

. exacting finger grip test of actual play. For per- 
fect balance—for sharp passes and dribbles—for 

ent true rebound it’s a Wilson! 

And that goes whether it’s a Wilson LAST-BILT 


feel,” playability and ruggedness. 


cee WILSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
5 4 Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
Ses (A Wilson &Co. Inc. subsidiary) 


Wilson “Official” LAST-BILT Construction—Per- 
cb es fectly round. Precisely balanced. True rebound. 
No “dead” spots. Finest top-grain cowhide. 


Wilson “Official” CJO—Laceless. Perfect bal- 
ance. Finest top-grain cowhide. Double-lined for 
strength and durability. Lock-stitch construction, 
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HESE new teaching aids, correlated with Dr. Diehl’s popular 
; cae OF HEALTHFUL LIVING, will help both teachers 
and students to find a new approach to the problems of personal 
health and the development of desirable health routines. In some 
instances, dramatic episodes are used to impress students with the 
necessity of cultivating good health habits—from both personal 
and social angles. Animation sequences are used liberally through- 
out all the films to describe the structure and function of organs 
of the body in a clear, easy-to-follow manner. Follow-up film- 
strips for each film emphasize key points of the corresponding 
motion pictures, and present questions for classroom discussion and 


review. 


These are the titles of the motion pictures 


1. BODY CARE AND GROOMING 
2. THE NOSE, THROAT, AND EARS 
3. THE BODY FIGHTS DISEASE 

4. HUMAN REPRODUCTION 

5S. EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


McGRAW-HILL 


Further questions on these Text-Films should be referred to: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Text-Film Department 
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WHATEVER THE SPORT 
Weaver-Wintark 
TOP PERFORMANCE 


Only WEAVER-WINTARK process of construc- 
tion can give a ball such phenomenal Accuracy 
and Top Performance. 


... and only WEAVER-WINTARK quality 
can add such a phenomenal life of service to 
a ball under any court or weather condition. 
Demand the Ball of The Hour —look for 
the WW stamped on every Ball. 


WINTARK POLICY WINS FOR DEALERS 
Write for Catalog 


Original Pioneers of America’s Foremost Athletic Equipment 
BOX 71 SHAMOKIN, PA. 
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Kinesiology is the name given to that division of 
physical education which deals with the analysis 
of movement and the prescription of exercise. 


The student of physical education should be in- 
terested in understanding the activities in which 
he takes part and which he expects to teach 
others. How much more interesting his teaching 
will be if he can see weakness and prescribe ac- 
curately developmental exercises. He will be able 
to help those with a low interest level who are 
easily discouraged because of poor performance. 
Exercise prescribed for the development of weak- 
ened areas should stimulate to conscientious ef- 
fort and bring about fundamental development 
necessary to better performance. 


Here is a book to he!p the student in becoming 
alert to the problems confronting him and his pro- 
fession—to give him more facility in analyzing 
physical movements and greater skill in discover- 
ing weakness of body with the consequent de- 
terioration and lack of symmetry they present. 
Physical education teachers will find it useful both 
in prevention and correction. 
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KINESIOLOGY 
LABORATORY MANUAL 


by LEON G. KRANZ, M.S., Professor of Physical Education and 
Chairman of the Department; Northwestern University, Chicago. 


180 Pages, Illustrated. PRICE: $2.75 
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Publication Important New 


Based on Surveys made by 
Members of the Staff of 
Indiana University and sup- 
ported by the Naticnal Re- 
search Council’; Committee 
for Research on the Prob- 
lems of Sex, with junds 
contributed by the Medical 
Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


NEW! 
PUBLISHED JAN., 1948 


804 Pages 

173 Charts 

159 Tables 
$6.50 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
in the HUMAN MALE 


By 
ALFRED C. KINSEY, Professor of Zoology 


WARDELL B. POMEROY and CLYDE E. MARTIN 
Research Associates 
At Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


For nine years many hygiene teachers and physical education instructors have 
been watching with great interest the research work on problems of sex being 
conducted by Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey and his staff at Indiana University. 


Now, at last, the findings are ready—the most extensive, most significant study 
of human sexual behavior that has ever been made. The facts presented 
were gathered through some 12,000 confidential interviews, conducted and 


evaluated with full regard for the latest refinements in public opinion polling 
methods. 


This book clarifies an almost endless number of the ‘’sex behavior questions” 
that have plagued educators for centuries past. The facts supplied by the 
authors cover every age level, from childhood through old age. They 
cover all social levels, and even give invaluable data on the stability of social 
levels and the vertical mobility between levels. Highly useful and immedi- 
ately applicable information is given on sublimation; relation of premarital 
patterns to subsequent adjustments in marriage; comparison of biologic factors 
with man-made regulations as determinants of human sexual behavior; and 
scores of other equally important topics. 


This is quite obviously a book that no educator can afford to be without. It 


_ represents one of the most valuable studies that has ever been made available 
~ to those who must guide and counsel boys and young men. 


W. B. Saunders Company 
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Physical Education and the 
Poliomyelitis Problem 


C. E. TURNER 


WEST J. ALTENBURG 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
New York City 


a unique concern with many aspects of the battle 

against infantile paralysis. This concern does not 
lie merely in the fact that, more than most other people, 
they appreciate what crippling and the resulting restric- 
tion of physical activity mean to the individual. It is a 
professional as well as a humanitarian concern. 

Fatigue and chilling are so dangerous in the early 
stages of this disease that the director of student activ- 
ity, physical educator, or coach has a special responsi- 
bility in helping to find the student case promptly and 
get it under competent medical care. As a professional 
person in the field of health and physical education, the 
community expects the physical educator to know the 
facts about the disease: the possibilities of prevention, 
the availability of treatment facilities for the acute and 
convalescent case, the place of physical education in the 
program of the post-polio boy or girl, what is an appro- 
priate program of health education for school and 
community in the field of this and other virus diseases, 
and what are the more important research developments. 

In all of these matters the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis will help him in any possible way. 
But these mutual interests have extended even farther 
to include scholarships in physical therapy and in health 
education, as well as the work of physical educators as 
members of local chapters of the National Foundation. 
Let us explore the scientific facts, professional respon- 
sibilities, and service opportunities. 


I. Care 

The physical educator’s responsibility for detecting 
possible polio and for getting the child or youth out of 
the activity program and under medical attention is 
important. It is not easily met, however, because the 
premonitory symptoms are not unique or uniform. 
Symptoms which might indicate the presence of infan- 
tile paralysis are fever, drowsiness, headache, stiffness 
and pain in the neck and back, nausea or vomiting, 
muscle pain or spasm, reslessness and_ irritability, 
diarrhea, constipation, sore throat, chills. Obviously, not 
all of these are or could be present at once. Early diag- 
nosis is often extremely difficult even for the experi- 
enced physician, 

Of course, the physical educator does not diagnose. 


Po rnisue educators in schools and colleges have 
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He leans in the direction of safety by getting medical 
attention for any child who might be coming down 
with this or any other disease. No student who is run- 
ning a fever should carry on vigorous physical activity. 
Many of the above symptoms are characteristically 
associated with the common cold and with the early 
stages of other common communicable diseases. If 
everyone would treat what appears to be a fresh cold 
as a communicable disease and go to bed immediately, 
it would be much better for the individual whether the 
illness proved to be a cold or something else. 
Experience has shown that early diagnosis and 
prompt hospitalization give the patient the best oppor- 
tunity for complete recovery. For this reason, the local 
chapters of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis have, in most localities, arranged in advance 
for the possible hospitalization of patients and for the 
availability of consulting diagnosticians should the 
family physician desire such services. The principal 
responsibility of the local chapter is to provide payment 
for transportation to the hospital, for hospital care, and 
for medical services if the living standard of the family 
would be lowered materially in meeting these costs in 
full. The National Foundation does not interfere with 
the physician-patient relationship. It pays for services 
but in no way does it dictate the patient’s choice of a 
physician or the physician’s choice of therapeutic meas- 
ures. Time is of the essence and these services are 
immediately available if the county chapter is contacted 
through the family, the physician, the school, or the 
health department. In case of epidemic the National 
Foundation furnishes epidemiologists and a team of 
epidemic aids, at the request of a health department. 
There is one condition which the physical educator 
is perhaps in the best position to detect. We refer to the 
pupil or student who comes back to school with an 
undetected residual paralysis or weakness in one or 
more muscle groups. The youngster may have had a 
mild case which was not recognized. Nelson and 
Aycock! report that “twenty-three percent of 2,263 
paralytic cases of anterior poliomyelitis coming to the 
Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission in 1928 to 
1942 were not reported to the Massachusetts State De- 
1Norman B. Nelson and W. Lloyd Aycock. A study of the 


reporting of paralytic poliomyelitis in Massachusetts, 1928- 
1941. American Journal of Hygiene, 40:2 (September, 1944). 
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partment of Health.” Draft data showed 6 out of every 
1,000 men examined had a detectable residual from 
polio.” 

Perhaps the case has been discharged from the. hos- 
pital in apparently good condition soon after the febrile 
stage df the disease ended. Follow-up may have ended 
too soon and after further convalescence at home, the 
student returned to school. The muscle weakness may 
have developed at a later period. 

The physical educator may note that this child or 
youth is easily fatigued. Careful observation may reveal 
a limitation in the use of a muscle group in the extremi- 
ties or trunk. Medical referral is indicated because of 
the wide variety of such possible conditions. Physical 
inspection of the spinal column to detect possible rota- 
tion at an early stage is vitally important. The child’s 
individual activity program at school and any remedial 
activities which can be carried out at school will be 
planned by the physician and physical educator. Fur- 
ther financial aid for medical care may be obtained from 
the local chapter of the National Foundation, if the 
family requires assistance. 


More serious cases also come back to school with 
various degrees of crippling. The specialist in correc- 
tives may have the responsibility of adjusting the 
activity program of these individuals. All teachers, how- 
ever, and especially teachers of physical education, have 
a responsibility for assisting with psychological and 
emotional readjustments. There has been no impair- 
ment in the student’s mental capacity but crippling may 
have closed many occupations or activities to him. His 
return to school follows a severe emotional experience 
as well as physical suffering. Under wise guidance good 
psychological adjustment may be expected. Studies by 
Lowman and Seidenfeld indicate that the personality 
relationships in later life are generally satisfactory if 
the effects of polio are not complicated by other emo- 
tionally disturbing factors.® 


The goal of education for the handicapped should be 
to equip them to live a normal life in the milieu to which 
they are accustomed. This goal certainly should not be 
altered in physical education. It often lies within the 
ability of the physical educator to assist the physically 
limited individual to meet the physical demands of daily 
living. The real contribution of physical education to 
the child is to teach him to carry forward a reasonably 
normal program of activity with minimum embarrass- 
ment and maximum efficiency. This means that in all 
instances the physical educator should be working 
closely with the physician who is caring for the physi- 
cally handicapped child. The physical educator needs 
a clear-cut description of the child’s physical limitations 
with particular emphasis upon the types of activities 
that must be omitted in order to avoid further structural 
damage. Swimming is a helpful activity in many cases. 
The breast stroke, for example, provides excellent sym- 
metry of movement. 


2National Headquarters of the Selective Service System. 
Physical examination of selective service registrants during war 
time. Med. Stat. Bull. No. 3, 1944. 

3Charles L. Lowman, and Morton A. Seidenfeld. A pre- 
liminary report of the psychosocial effects of poliomyelitis. 
Jour. Consulting Psych., 11:1 (Jan.-Feb., 1947). 


There are some things which a crippled studen, 
cannot do and he should understand that these are no 
required of him. On the other hand, sheltering shoylg 
be minimized. The student wants to feel that he is one 
of the group. His happiness and his relationship to 
his fellow students will be better if he is not unneges. 
sarily given special consideration and special Privileges, 
The physician and the physical educator can present 
this point of view to the child and the physical educator 
working with the individual, can go a long way in oval: 
coming such limitations as are largely mental in origin, 

What should be done in preparing or adjusting other 
pupils or students to the boy or girl who returns with 
definite or sérious crippling? Should they be encoyr. 
aged always to think of the child’s limitations and never 
to refer to them in any way or would it be better not 
to give students such caution and advice? Probably the 
best thing from the child’s point of view is for other 
students to show him that they really like him. One's 
feeling of personal worth is strengthened when he 
knows he is liked, not when he knows he is either pitied 
or sheltered. If the crippled child knows he is liked, 
his feelings will not be hurt if some reference to his 
physical limitations does crop out in conversation. He 
is going out into a world which will find out for itself 
what he can do and it may be better not to try to shield 
him completely from all comments concerning his 
deficiency. 


In planning adjustment of the activity program to 
his individual needs, we should be especially thoughtful 
to develop recreational activities which he can carry 
into after-school life. Individual cases under able pro- 
fessional guidance have come to enjoy golf, hunting, 
fishing, camping, and other activities which their 
friends, and they themselves, would have thought im- 
possible. 


Il. The Battle Against the Disease 


An all-out battle against the disease on a broad front 
includes a nation-wide program of health education, 
specific plans for professional progress, and an exten- 
sive program of research, 

A. Health Education—Professional workers in the 
field of health and physical education are concerned with 
the health education program in schools, colleges, and 
communities. What preventive steps can be recom- 
mended in the light of our present knowledge of the 
disease? 

We know that paralysis occurs only when the virus 
invades the central nervous system. There are believed 
to be scores of “missed cases” and temporary “carriers” 
(with the virus in the intestinal tract or nose and 
throat) for every case which shows paralysis and is 
recognized and reported. These persons, as well as 
those with recognized cases, doubtless gain immunity 
from their attacks. They also spread the disease al- 
though, so far as anybody knows, they may be having 
a “cold” or an “intestinal upset.” 


We must assume that the virus is spread both through 


secretions of the nose and throat and through fecal 
contamination. To be sure we have not had water- 
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borne epidemics but we do have evidence of the trans- 
mission of the disease through unpasteurized milk, and 
in other ways in which the virus seems likely to have 
come from the intestinal tract. 

There would be general agreement among experts 
in polio control upon certain desirable procedures. We 
should teach children and youth to wash their hands 
before eating, after the toilet, and when the hands have 
been soiled with oral or nasal discharges, and to do it 
with the same care and conscientiousness that have 
proved so effective in helping physicians, dentists, and 
nurses to avoid spreading infection from the sick to 
the well. 

A drinking cup or towel should never be used by two 
persons, at school, in athletics or elsewhere. 

Standards of sanitation in the school cafeteria and at 
the swimming pool should be maintained meticulously. 
During the polio epidemic season we should especially 
warn against swimming in water which may be polluted. 

Some physicians prefer to remove tonsils and ade- 
noids during the non-epidemic seasons. 

An epidemic will not be stopped by closing schools, 
but some health authorities prefer to postpone the open- 
ing of schools during an epidemic period to avoid a 
possible increase in pupil contacts. Experience to date 
has not shown an increase in the number of cases when 
schools have been opened. School children who are 
known to have been exposed are kept from school for 
14 days. 

It is desirable that children should avoid contact with 
persons outside the home and usual groups as much as 
possible during epidemic periods. 


Fatigue and chilling seem definitely to contribute to 
the seriousness of the disease. This means that extreme 


fatigue should be avoided for all children during an ° 


epidemic and that it is especially important to take out 
of an activity program any child who has premonitory 
symptoms of polio. Both for preventing the spread of 
the disease and in the interest of the child who is coming 
down with polio it is desirable to discover and isolate 
the case as quickly as possible. 

There is another phase of the educational program— 
the democratic process in which, under suitable leader- 
ship, the people of a community study a health problem 
and find ways to solve it. This is being done in the 
battle against polio on a nation-wide basis. 

This disease is one of the last for which we are with- 
out adequate methods of control. For this reason and 
because of its crippling effects, it generates fear and 
sympathy on the part of the people to an extent which 
would not exist if only the specific death rate were 
considered. Moreover, the disease is so expensive that 
few families can bear the costs of a severe case without 
seriously impairing their economic status and interfering 
with the educational opportunities for all the children. 

These are factors which have led 140 million people 
to attack the disease with dimes. But there are other 
factors, too. The value of research is understood by 
an increasingly large group of people. Mr. Public is 
almost as much interested in doing his part in conquer- 
ing the disease as he is in providing treatment. 
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The schools are especially concerned with polio be- 
cause more than three-fourths of the cases are of school 
age or below. This people's movement under the leader- 
ship of the National Foundation takes care of school 
children with polio, helps to protect them from the 


spread of the disease, and will eventually find methods 


of control. The schools and the National Foundation 
work hand in hand in their common battle against the 
disease. Many directors of physical education have 
joined local chapters where they help this movement 
and where they find public-spirited citizens who are 
also interested in health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. 

There are many aspects of this fight against the 
disease which contribute to basic objectives of American 
education. Three fundamental educational needs were 
described by Superintendent Alexander J. Stoddard in 
his talk on “Education and Community Living” before 
the consultants of the Educational Policies Commission 
during the March, 1947, educational meetings in 
Atlantic City. 

The following statement is quoted from a digest of 
his remarks : 


The schools of the United States are striving to achieve a 
working philosophy that can be translated into better living 
together. In a democratic nation we must use our schools as 


an instrument of our national purpose. The schools face such 
questions as: 


1. How can young people learn to resolve their differences? 
Boys and girls do have prejudices which keep them from living 
together in a really democratic environment. Such prejudices 
do not help children to become the kind of citizens we seek. 


2. How can the schools be better related to the community ? 
Particularly do we need help in how to make the schools an 
instrument of a dynamic society so that the lives which we live 
together may be mutually improved. 


3. How can we give more opportunity for boys and girls 
to be a living part of the life of the community? Boys and girls 
need to be helped to live a life in which they feel that they 
really count. 


The campaign against ‘polio in the communities of 
the nation is one activity which contributes to these 
ends. A high school boy recently remarked, ‘People 
talk too much about group prejudices. It is better to: 
say nothing about prejudices but do something like the 
March of Dimes which is free from it.” 


Schools are related to the community through their 
joint participation in a common project. Boys and girls 
in their participation live “part of the life of the com- 
munity.” Here is the problem-solving method applied 
to a health problem which children and youth can un- 
derstand and which they regard as peculiarly their own. 

In the secondary schools and colleges participation 
in the fight against the disease provides an interest in 
the study of the scientific facts of the disease itself. The 
National Foundation offers teaching units at the secon- 
dary school level and provides factual printed and visual 
materials for the college level, including data on recent 
epidemic experience. These are available to the teachers 
of health and physical education through the local 
chapters. 

At all levels of education, making the gift they would 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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“Purposes and Procedures in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation” 


l6th Annual Convention of the Southern District Association 


February 18-20 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
Aquatic Section 
9 :30-12:00 a. M. 

Chairman: Edward J. Shea, Emory University, Georgia. 

Secretary: Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia. 

Summarizer: Frank B. Haar, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

Panel Discussion of Topic: “The Contributions of the 
Aquatic Program Toward the Enrichment of the Required 
Physical Education Curriculum in Colleges and Univer- 
sities.” 

Participants: Jack Persons, Duke University; Margaret 
Stanion, University of Georgia; W. G. Higginbotham, 
Louisiana State University; Romayne Berryman, Missis- 
sippi State College; F. B. Haar, University of Florida; 
Gertrude Knelleken, Winthrop College; Guy Nesom, 
Northwestern Louisiana College; B. W. Gabrielson, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

2:30 P.M. 

Pool Demonstration: Adolph Kiefer, world and Olympic 
‘backstroke swimming champion. Florida State Univer- 
sity Group, synchronized swimming. 

9:00 a.m. Meeting of Executive Committee of Southern Dis- 
trict Association. 

2:00 p.m. Meeting of Advisory Council of Southern District 
Association. 

Chairman: Helen Corrubia, President-Elect of Southern 
District Association, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
8 :00-9 :30 P. M. 

Presiding: J. W. Kistler, President, Southern District 
Association. 

Introduction of district and local officials. 

Welcome: L. Frazier Banks, Superintendent of Schools, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Address: Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary of AAHPER, 
Washington, D. C., “New Horizons in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation.” 

9 :30-10:00 p.m. Informal reception. 
10:00 Pp. m.-12:00. Informal dance. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19 


7:30-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting. George Peabody Teach- 
ers College Alumni. 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
9 :00-10:15 a.m. 

Presiding: Caro Lane, Vice President, Health Education, 
Southern District Association, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Address: Arthur Steinhaus, Professor of Health Education, 
George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois, “Education 
for Health and Fitness.” 


Hotel Tutwiler 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Health Education Section 
10:30 a. m.-12:00. 

Chairman: Lucille Russ, Coahoma County Health Depart- 
ment, Clarksdale, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Harold K. Jack, State Department of Educa. 
tion, Richmond, Virginia. 

Summarizer: (To be selected.) 

Panel Topic: “Developing a Unified Program Among the 
Public Schools, Colleges, and all Community Agencies for 
Promoting Healthful Living.” 

Discussion Leader: Cassie B. 
Board of Health. 
nounced. ) 


Smith, Mississippi State 
(Other panel members to be an- 


Physical Education Section 
10:30 a. m.-12 :00. 

Chairman: R. T. DeWitt, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Mae Iddins, Carson Newman College, Jefferson 
City, Tennessee. 

Summarizer: A. E. Fourier, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Speakers: Geneva Myrick, Tallahassee High School, Talla- 
hassee, Alabama, “Trends in the High School Physical 
Education Program”; J. J. Kevin, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, “Trends in the Men's 
Service Program”; Jeannetta Land, Auburn Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn College, “Trends in the Women’s Serv- 
ice Program’; Francis Drury, Louisiana State Univer- 


sity, Baton Rouge, “The Skill Training of the Physical 
Education Major.” 


Recreation Section 
10:30 a. m.-12:00. 

Chairman: Cliff Kerby, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

Secretary: Martin Pearson, YMCA, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Summarizer: (To be selected.) 

Topic for Discussion: “Total Community Recreation—Re- 
sponsibilities and Possibilities.” 

Speakers: “Public Schools,” T. J. Bleier, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Miami, Florida; “Municipal Govern- 
ments,” Nathan Mallison, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Jacksonville, Florida; “Private Agencies” (speaker to 
be announced) ; “Total Community Efforts,” R. B. Van 
Fleet, National Recreation Association. 

12:15-1:45 p.m. Luncheon. Alabama Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Tickets $1.50. 
Should be purchased in advance from Eleanor Lewis, 
Box 164, Clanton, Alabama. 


THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
2:15-3:30 P. M. 

Presiding: Lewis Cook, Vice President, Physical Educa - 
tion, Southern District Association, Public School Sys- 
tem, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Address: Ruth Evans, President-Elect, AAHPER, Supet- 
visor of Physical Education in Public Schools of Spring- 
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field, Massachusetts, “Harmonizing Purposes and Pro- 
cedures in Physical Education.” 


Measurement and Evaluation Section 
3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Chairman: A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Summarizer: J. B. Sudduth, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Speakers: G. F. Brady, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, “Measurement Procedures Used in 
Service Courses at University of Tennessee”; Arthur 
Steinhaus, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois, 
“The Evaluation of Measurement in Health Education.” 

Demonstration: “The Use of Tests in Interpreting Physical 
Education,” J. R. Switzer, Southern Mississippi College, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Men’s Athletics Section 
3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Chairman: L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

Secretary: W. F. Foster, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Summarizer: Spurgeon Cherry, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Speakers: “Intramural Athletics for High Schools and 
Colleges” (speaker to be announced); A. F. Bridges, 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Secondary School Ath- 
letic Association, “Functions of State Athletic Associa- 
tions”; “Athletics for Men” (speaker to be announced). 


Camping Section 
3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Chairman: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama. 

Secretary: Jane McConnell, Camp Cherokee, Clarksville, 
Georgia. 

Summarizer: (To be selected.) 

Speaker: Professor Jay B. Nash, New York University, 
New York City, “Camping and Education.” 


Safety Education Section 
3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Chairman: R. T. DeWitt, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Arnold Winkenhofer, Assistant Director, Safety 
Services, Southeastern Area, American Red Cross. 

Summarizer: Caro Lane, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Helen Corrubia 
President-Elect 


Cilbert L. Hermance 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Speakers: Marion F. Lepick Director, Safety Services, 
Davidson County Chapter, American Red Cross, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, “The American Red Cross and the 
School Safety Program”; Wayne P. Hughes, Director, 
School and College Division National Safety Council, 
“The National Safety Council and the School Safety 
Program”; Howard M. Danford, Director, Physical 
Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, 
“The College Safety Education Program.” 


Dance Section 
3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Chairman: Anne Betts, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mildred Stewart, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Summarizer: (To be selected.) 

Panel Discussion: “Dance in Education at the College 
Level.” 

Discussion Leader: Virginia Moomaw, Woman's College 
of University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

Demonstration: Dance techniques by a dance group to be 
selected. 


National Section on Women’s Athletics 

6:00-7:30 p.m. Dinner meeting of state representatives. 
(Open to anyone interested in NSWA). 

Chairman: Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia. 

7 :30-10:00 p.m. Demonstration of physical education activities 
by student groups of schools of Southern District Associ- 
ation: Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas; Georgia Tech University, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Caro- 
lina; Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama; Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida; Mississippi Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi; Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Howard 
College, Birmingham, Alabama; University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; The Woman’s College of Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina; 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana;. Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


7:15-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting. State and district offi- 
cers of Southern District Association, Molton Hotel. 
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Presiding: Joy W. Kistler, President, Southern District 
Association, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Speaker: Ben Miller, Executive Secretary, AAHPER, 
Washington, D. C., “Professional Unity.” 

7:15-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting. Student Section. 


FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
9:00-10:15 a.m. 

Presiding: Wayne Shields, Vice President, Recreation, 
Southern District Association, Recreation Commission, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Address: Jay B. Nash, New York University, New York 
City, “Can Man Be Trusted with Leisure?” 


Therapeutic Section 
10:30 a. m.-12:00. 
Chairman: Caroline Sinclair, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


ANNUAL MEET:NG OF SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 
Hote! Tutwiler, Birmingham, February 17-18 
President: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Monte- 

vallo, Alabama. 
Program Chairman: Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Tuesday, February 17 
7-9 p.m. Meeting of Governing Board. 


Wednesday, February 18° 


9 a.m.-12 mM. Registration. The registration fee for 
members and non-members will be $1.00. Students 
are invited to attend program meetings free of 
charge. 

9 a.M.-11 A.M. 

Program Theme: “Follow-up of the Workshop 
Meeting of the National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women, Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, June, 1947.” 

Presiding: Elizabeth Autrey, Stetson University. 

Reports: Values, Curriculum Building as a Process, 
Program Planning, Evaluation and Guidance. Time 
will be provided for questions and discussion. 

11 a.m.-12 m. Annual business meeting. 

Presiding: Margaret McCall, President. 

12:15-2:00 p.m.* Luncheon. Make reservations with Miss 
Elizabeth Autrey, Secretary-Treasurer, SAPECW, 
John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida, 
enclosing check or money order. The cost is $1.75 
including tax and tips. All reservations must be in 
by February 1. 

Chairman: Bernice Finger, Alabama College. 

Guest Speaker: Dr. John Tyler Caldwell, President 
of Alabama College, “Physical Education in a 
Program of General Education.” 

2:00-4:00 p.m. “Pertinent Common Problems.” 

Presiding: Margaret McCall. 

Discussion Leader: Cordelia Lundquist, Alabama 
College, Chairman, Research Committee. Members 
are urged to send to Cordelia Lundquist or Eliza- 
beth Moore suggestions for specific problems to be 
discussed. There will be opportunity also for rais- 
ing questions from the floor. 

“New Standards Recommended by National Section 
on Women’s Athletics,” Bernice Finger, NSWA 
Basketball Committee Member. 

4:00 p.m. Adjournment. 

4:00-5:00 p.m. Meeting of New Governing Board. 

Presiding: Newly elected President. 


Secretary: Cornelia Edmondson, Georgia State Col 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. otlege for 

Summarizer: (To be selected.) 

Speakers: Dr. Ellen DuVall, Medical College of y 


Richmond, Virginia, “Highlights of Research in There 
peutics”; “Rehabilitation in Hospital Work” (speaker 


to be announced). 
Panel Discussion Topic: “How We Do It In Our Schools” 
(members of panel to be announced). 


National Section on Women’s Athletics 
10:30 a. M.-12:00. 

Chairman: -Liewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Georgia. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Ludwig, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas. 

Summarizer: Clifford Lewis, University of Georgia, Athens 
Georgia. 

Demonstration: “Basketball Officiating,” Bernice Finger 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; “Volleyball 
Coaching Techniques,” Grace Fox, Florida State Uni. 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida; “Fundamentals in Athlet. 
ics,” staff of Physical Education Department of the 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 


College Men’s Section 
10:30 a. M.-12:00. 

Chairman: Guy Nesom, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Secretary: R. T. DeWitt, George Peabody Teachers Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Summarizer: (To be selected.) 

Topics to be Discussed: “A Survey of Current Practices 
in Activity Courses for Men Majors”; “An Analysis of 
the Requirements Leading to a Bachelor’s Degree in 
Health and Physical Education’; “Southern Section 
Graduate School Entrance Requirements for Students 
-Majoring in Health and Physical Education on Master's 
Degree Levels”; (discussion leaders to be announced.) 


Public Relations Section 
10:30 a. M.-12:00. 

Chairman: Ernest B. Smith, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Secretary: Herman Schnell, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

Summarizer: James J. Kevin, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Panel Discussion: “Purposes and Procedures in Public Re- 
lations.” 

Panel Members: J. R. Sharman, Alabama University ; Jessie 
Garrison, State Department of Education; Frances Way- 
man, Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas; D. K. Stanley, 
University of Florida; Thomas McDonough, Emory 
University. 


Professional Education Section 
2 :00-3 :30 P.M. 
Chairman: Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Secretary: C. J. Alderson, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 
Summarizer: Mary Ella Lunday Soule, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
Panel Members: Jackson R. Sharman, University of Ala- 
_  bama, University, Alabama, chairman (member of AAH- 
PER President’s Committee on Professional Education) ; 
Helen Byington, Houston Public Schools and University 
of Houston, Houston, Texas; C. W. Hackensmith, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Harold 
Meyer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; Katherine Montgomery, Florida State Univer- . 
sity; Jay B. Nash, New York University, New York 
City; H. H. Walker, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Driver Education in the Teacher-Education 


Curriculum 


By 


A. E. FLORIO 


University of Illinois 
Urbana 


Accidents are caused, not by 
bad roads, bad weather, or bad 
cars, but by bad drivers, and the 
worst offender is the teen-age 
driver. What can the schools 
do to prepare students to be 
safe drivers? 


society today is the urgent need of reducing the 

loss of life and property caused by accidents on 
the highways. Increased use of highways by young 
drivers in years ahead will increase the problem of high- 
way accidents. Statistics released by the National 
Safety Council reveal that drivers 16 years of age 
constitute an accident hazard nine times greater than 
drivers 45 to 50 years of age. 


The current traffic accident statistics point to a 
critical need for a more effective safety education pro- 
gram in the schools. Since nearly all pupils wish to 
become drivers at the age of 16, what can the schools 
do to prepare students to satisfy this desire? 

Further need for driver education is measured by the 
fact that automobile accidents in the United States dur- 
ing the next five years may take a toll in injured of 
approximately 5,000,000, and in dead of approximately 
200,000 persons, not to mention property damage run- 
ning into millions of dollars. In the recent World War, 
1,070,000 American youths were wounded. killed, miss- 
ing in action or taken prisoners. During the same 
period, 3,300,000 civilians lost their lives or were in- 
jured in traffic accidents. 

Analysis of the causes of traffic accidents indicates 
clearly that human factors such as wrong attitude to- 
ward highway privileges, lack of skill in the manage- 
ment of a car, ignorance of traffic regulations, bad 
habits, and carelessness in observing intersections, 


OO of the most important problems challenging 
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Students observing skill in going forward and backward on a 100- 
foot line. 


lights, signs, signaling, etc., and intoxication, account 
for the majority of accidents. Education must play a 
major role in any program which aims to eliminate 
these causes. 


The writer believes it is the duty and responsibility 
of the public schools to teach our future motorists to 
be safe, courteous, and skilled drivers. In many situa- 
tions, driver education as an integral part of the cur- 
riculum for students approaching legal driving age has 
proved to be an effective means of helping this age 
group to become better drivers. 

It is the responsibility of our teacher-education 
institutions to train teachers so they may be qualified 
to fulfill the needs of our students. The high school 
superintendent cannot add subjects to the curriculum 
when he does not have qualified personnel to teach in 
that particular area. The lack of qualified teachers is 
one reason driver education has not been taught. — 


When one checks various curricula of teacher-educa- 
tion schools he finds very few institutions offering this 
work. It is encouraging to note that where it is offered, 
it is usually in the department of health, physical 
education, and recreation. In any case, there is no 
question that we who work with vision, reaction-time, 
depth perception, fatigue, general health, nervous insta- 
bility, deformities, muscular weakness, quick decisions, 
cooperation, sportsmanship, and neuro-muscular skills 
have a definite challenge and responsibility in driver 
education. 
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DRIVER Training 
CAR 


Students demonstrating control of a car in close quarters. 


One of our problems is to develop in the minds of 
deans and directors of colleges and universities the need 
for driver education. We must show the administrator 
that the curriculum must consider the present-day 
needs of the child outside the school. As most of our 
driving goes on outside the school, the school does not 
have direct control, and it is for this reason we must 
offer the experiences of how to drive properly in our 
curriculum under the guidance of a competent teacher. 
When our administrators see this need, there is no 
reason why courses should not be offered in our teacher- 
education institutions. When this is done the high 
school administrator will have qualified teachers. 

A course in our professional curriculum should offer 
the practical phase of driving as well as the classroom 
instruction. The instructor should be well trained for 
the job and have some of the following qualifications : 

1. He should have had an intensive short course or 
specialized course in a teacher-education institution or 
by an organization offering such work. 

2. He should be enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of accomplishment in this field. 

3. He should be familiar with needs of adolescents. 

4. He should be in good physical condition, including 


14 


good eyesight, satisfactory hearing, and no serious 
physical impairments. 

5. He should have above average driving ability, 
hold a driver’s license, and pass approved tests admin- 
istered by a qualified official, at least two years of driv- 
ing experience, and at least 20,000 miles of driving. 

6. He should be even tempered, sympathetic, have 
unusual patience, and not become easily excited or 
angered. 

7. He should be able to organize teaching material. 

8. He should be able to give interesting lectures and 
demonstrations. 

9. He should possess keen imagination, the experi- 
mental viewpoint, and realize that the job is individual- 
istic in nature. 

The reader will recognize the above qualifications as 
those necessary for teaching success in the areas of 
health, physical education, and recreation. It is for this 
reason that many individuals in our profession make 
successful teachers of driver education. Experience has 
shown that women may be as successful as men, when - 
given equal opportunities. 

During the past year, the school of physical education 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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The Daace Symposium 


LOIS ELLFELDT 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


ing of participating dancers, spectators, and 

teachers for the purpose of exchanging philoso- 
phies, ideas, and dance experiences. Not the least of its 
aims is to provide an opportunity for participants to 
meet new people who have similar interests. The dance 
symposium has a place in educational dance parallel to 
the playday of the sports program. The playday is 
identified with individual and group sports activities as 
well as recreational play activities, while the dance 
symposium is usually associated with actual experience 
in creative dance. In both cases the educational philos- 
ophy is identical insofar as the basic concepts are 
concerned. 

It has been common practice to limit the symposium 
to modern dance rather than to combine recreational 
and folk forms. Such limitation is not due to any 
assumed dissimilarity among these dance forms but 
rather to a scarcity of time and to the widespread 
emphasis upon dance as an art form. As concerns age 
level, the dance symposium has had its greatest impetus 
in colleges with comparatively little evidence of attempts 
at secondary school symposia. It is difficult to state the 
reasons for this emphasis; it may be because of the 
relative maturity of the students, or the greater experi- 
ence of the college teacher. It is not, however, because 
of any less value to be derived from a high school meet- 
ing. The writer was enabled, at one time, to par- 
ticipate in a high school dance symposium which far 
surpassed in quality any college symposium she ever 
attended. High school students, yes, even junior high 
school students, will derive equal benefits from a well 
planned symposium. The difficulties lie not in the 
chronological ages of the students, lack of elaborate 
facilities, big-name dance artists, large spectator groups, 
or formal programs; but rather in the inferior quality 
of previous and preparatory dance experience and in- 
sufficient care in planning the program. 


Specifically, the dance symposium is a gathering of 
representative students from different schools for the 
purpose of sharing a dance experience. The meetings 
are usually organized upon the assumption that indi- 
viduals from different groups, who have studied with 
various teachers, danced with particular groups and 
participated in a variety of dance classes, will gain 
certain values from interchanging ideas with other such 
students and sharing a common experience. These 
potential values include an increase in the students’ 
understanding and appreciation of other people and 
their ways of dancing, as well as the gaining of new 
skills and new insight into dance. 


A DANCE symposium may be defined as a meet- 
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It would seem pertinent, at this point, to digress 
from the problem of the dance symposium in order to 
consider the dance program as a whole. In dance, as 
in all education, trained and sympathetic leadership is 
most important. The dance teacher must: 

1. Know her field. 

2. Be able to adjust her materials and methods to 
her situation. 

3. Be coherent and logical regarding her aims, means, 
and presentation of her program. 

4. Have an enthusiastic and sympathetic personality. 

5. Correlate her entire program to the educational 
policies of her school. 


Too often the dance teacher is busy teaching dance 
per se and forgets the more important process of student 
development. If the dance teacher is not interested in 
dance with its educational implications, any symposium 
which she plans approximates just another time-con- 
suming meeting of students who are learning literally 
“to dance.” 

There is, obviously, a direct correlation between the 
quality of work in an educational dance program and 
the type of symposium to be planned. The possible 
variations in symposium plans which might grow out 
of the dance programs being carried out in our nation’s 
schools are far too numerous to consider. Let us then 
set up five arbitrary yet interchangeable plans for dance 
symposia based upon the most commonly accepted ob- 
jectives : 

1. Offering a rich and exciting dance experience to 
participating groups. 

2. Meeting new friends, exchanging ideas, and en- 
larging the horizon of dance experience. 

3. Setting up an environment in which democratic 


‘ action, leadership, and followership are made important. 


4. Providing a chance for group performance in 
dance with constructive criticism in terms of educational 
philosophy. 

5. Encouraging all students and teachers to partici- 


pate freely in both activity and discussion. 


The plans as set forth are interchangeable and are 
not arbitrary in any sense; nor are they more than 
tepresentative programs which have been found valu- 
able in some situations and disappointing in others. 
The failure of a dance symposium has, almost always 
been due to insecure leadership, insufficient time or lack 
of careful planning. 

In order to set up specific plans for a dance sympo- 
sium it is necessary to determine the number of schools 
participating, the nature of their needs and interests, 
and the time and facilities available for the meeting. A 
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Plans 
Master class by professional dance artist 
(usually technique). 


Presentation of previously 
dances by student groups. 


prepared 


Discussion of results by the dance artist. 
Criticism. 
Discussion. 


Plans 
Warm-ups and simple studies led by 
representative teachers from participat- 
ing schools. 


Presentation of a common problem in 
composition. 

Division of group so that schools are 
mixed, and work in groups. 


After rehearsal, groups present their 
solutions to the other groups. 


Plans 
Preparatory warm-ups and studies by 
representative students. 


Divide into heterogeneous groups and 
select a problem for composition out 
of possibilities previously chosen by the 
participating groups. Necessary to ar- 
range for group leaders. 

Presentation of dances. 

Discussion and criticism by the students. 


Plans 

Presentation of eintroductory materials 
by a dance-artist who is sympathetic 
and familiar with dance in education. 

Discussion by the same leader of basic 
principles of composition in the light 
of her experience. 

Presentation of specific areas of work 
and specific methods for solution. 


Plan | 


Student Response 
Exciting contact with a dance artist. 
Challenge of difficult technique. 
Motivated by skill and personality of 
artist. 
Usually not too successful in movement. 
Competitive spirit high. 
Tendency to intolerance of approaches 
other than those used by “own group.” 


Students tend to defer in their ideas to 
the expert. 

Often disappointed in their efforts be- 
cause of professional standards of the 
dance artist. 


Plan Il 


Student Response 
Students usually enjoy working with 
new teachers. Response varies with 
teacher’s personality and skill. 


Difficult for students to get started in a 
democratic way. 

Seldom know how to start, or where to 
go. 

Need for careful presentation of prob- 
lem. 


Students usually fascinated to see vari- 
ety of possible compositions which can 
come from a familiar problem. 

If leadership has been good, students us- 
ually derive great satisfaction from 
this method. 


Student Response 

Students admire and respect a good 
leader. Often serves as inspiration to 
them. 

Usually enjoy closer rapport with stu- 
dent leader. 

Feel freer to discuss ideas. . 

Though time consuming the students us- 
ually enjoy this plan if the group lead- 
er is skilled. 

Tendency to insist upon pre-arranged 
plans regardless of group decision. 
Enjoy other students’ efforts and will 
offer discussion if once they get started. 


Plan IV 


Student Response 
Students enjoy this unified experience 
from warm-ups through final criticisr 
as led by -an experienced and sympa- 
thetic expert. 


Probable Values Di 

Enlarge view of dance by learning art. ) 
ist’s point of view. 

Tendency to temporary incentive, stu- 
dents often discouraged by failure to 
understand artist’s philosophy, 

Questionable value because of stress op 
competition. 

Tendency to utilize class work in prep- 
aration for demcnstration, thereby 
forsaking the educational approach, 

Apt to resort to tricks rather than soyng 
composition. 

An excellent opportunity for students t | 
grow in their understanding of dance w 
if they are given an opportunity to 
speak, and have a background experi. 
ence upon which to base their judg. - 
ment. Unless carefully directed it pe. 
comes an “I like it” or “Wasn't jt 
corny?” affair. 


Probable Values 

Broadens experience by, working with 
variety of experts in teaching field, 

Widens understanding of other students V 
and their approach to dance. 

Excellent opportunity for setting up a 
truly creative group experience. if 

“Here is a problem, here are some of 
the ways to solve it; now you all try 

Learning to work with other people, 
respect for their ideas and methods as 
well as an opportunity to present al- 
ternatives. 

Learn respect for other people’s criticism g 
as well as increasing own ability to c 
recognize pattern in dance and discuss b 
composition. 


Probable Values 
Excellent opportunity for leadership. 
Learn respect for others. 
Establish prestige of student. 


If adequately led this can be a most val- 
uable creative approach. 


Valuable student responsibility to carry 
program. 


Probable Values 
Complete experience with greater feel 
ing for sequence and completing. 
Tends to enrich understanding of artist's 
style and method. 
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Division of group into smaller units with 
directed solution of problems present- 


Enjoy expert assistance and suggestions, 
yet are responsible as a group. 


More able to connect the immediate skills 
of movement and the organization o‘ 


art. ed. The expert travels from group to ideas. 
group suggesting and criticizing the 
a ae dances by the student — assurance with assistance of ex- — of philosophy and 
pert. 
Son aes and discussion by expert in As a rule students appreciate clarifica- Opportunity for final emphases on rea- 
the light of her philosophy and prin- tion and good analysis. sons for and consequence in move- 
Prep- ciples as set up above. ment. 
ereby 
ch. 
sound Plan V 
Plans Student Response Probable Values 
ts to Warm-ups and simple compositional Same as II and III. Same as II and III. 
dance studies. led by representative students 
re Presentation of several aspects of acom- _— Easier response for less skilled dancers. Enlarge horizons of compositional form. 
Judg- positional problem and assignment of Gréater sense of security for uhskilled 
7 be. these areas to smaller groups who all dancers. 
nt it continue to work in different parts ot This approach is especially valuable for 
the same room. beginners in dance. 
rganization of these elements into 
— large group composition by one 
leader who has carefully observed the 
directions of the smaller groups; or 
with choose one of the developments for 
eld. large group work. 
idents Visitation to art department where dis- Enlarges student’s view’ of dance and Integration with other departments in 
play of paintings, sculpture, photos, thereby affects interest. the school. 
up a movies, etc., can be set up. 
Informal lecture by some _ authority 
ne of from representative school on music, 
Il try esthetics, philosophy, anthropology, etc. 
eople, 
ds as planning committee made up of both students and teach- 2. If selected teachers or students lead this period a pre- 
a. ers gives an opportunity for representative planning and arranged schedule of materials should pass the planning 
tical group responsibility. It is generally advisable to have Peg in order to secure sequence and continuity. 
ity to chairmanship responsibility delegated to the host school 1. Presentation of compositional problem and clarification 
liscuss because of necessary arrangements regarding space, of key aspects of materials which can be used in solving 
accompaniment, and general organization. a of has made, 
A eadership shou rovide discussion, demonstration or 
Since the time element is so important in any dance 
composition it would be ideal to seepage Mey 4 compositional form. The following example indicates one 
an entire day. The host school should be able to furnish simplified approach. 
at least one fairly large studio area, though space Let us assume that the group has chosen “At The Game” 
enough for several work areas in addition to a regular as the for be 
‘ip. d necessary, o clarify the si ua ion, the dramatic implica- 
gymnasium or Gance Studio P a. tions, and the consequences which may grow out of such 
The following sample schedule for the day’s activity a lead. 
indicates a possible approach : On considering the tools of composition it is necessary to 
keep the content clearly in mind. What do you want to 
9:30: say about “At The Game’? The immediate problem is 
‘a 1. Registration of students with attention to some plan for “how best to say it.” There are no rules to follow but 
adi: mixing groups. A careful check of students and their it is important to state clearly the movement theme, which 
school affiliations can be used as a basis for group assign- comes out of the idea, and to proceed in developing and 
ment. Tags of different colors, studio numbers, or letter adapting the form. 
ae ore easily managed. It is recommended that a It has been found helpful by students to actually experi- 
master list be kept for each group leader. ence examples of distortion or exaggeration in simple 
carry It is suggested that the dance teachers all join in one 
group to solve the same problem given the students. This factors of space, time and dynamics in developing move- 
gives the students great satisfaction, and the teachers often ment patterns ieee permitting, it would be valuable to 
have “ inspirational experience in actually participating discuss style, design, area of presentation, accompaniment, 
r : the day’s activity rather than sitting on the sidelines. projection, and manner of working in a group. 
= Eee ant opportaanty for students to see exhibits o 2. Division into pre-arranged groups and final instructions 
feel photographs, books, instruments, etc. to group leaders before the smaller groups gather in their 
me. 4 10 :00-10 :30: separate studios need not be time consuming if proper 
artists Warm-ups and simple compositional studies. planning has been made previously. Here begins the most 
' 1. If one person is directing this phase of the day’s activity valuable experience in the symposium. Equipped with a 
Y it is necessary to clarify the aims of the intitial work since problem and several ideas of approach, the students begin 
this often sets the direction of the entire symposium. to work guided by the student leader or expert opinion. 
Some relation to the later compositional work should be (It is not difficult to help an average dance student attain 
seen. (Continued on Page 65) 
CATION 
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A newly discovered take is explored on an extemporized raft. 


Getting More Real Camping into Camps 


HE commonly recognized objectives for organized 

camping as listed in a brochure* recently prepared 

for the American Camping Association are fun, 
good health, acquisition of new interests and new and 
improved skills, experience in growing up, group coop- 
eration and socialization, and development of spiritual 
values. These are valid objectives and we know they 
can be achieved in any camp that is fairly well operated. 
However, in the opinion of the writer, there is an objec- 
tive beyond these towards which camp directors should 
constantly strive. Briefly, we should strive to create 
in the well ordered camp a climate or situation in which 
children can, through their daily program and activities, 
build within themselves the forces and powers which 
will enable them as they grow older to hasten the day of 
the brotherhood of man and the establishment on earth 
of the kingdom of God, which is the era of peace. 


To that end, the entire resources of the camp leader- 
ship, its personal relationships, its program, its total 
emphasis should be towards developing in children the 
characteristics of self-discipline, integrity, staunchness 
of moral principles, and spiritual awareness. This effort 
should help form and progressively establish these inner 
forces in the individual so that, through his lifetime 


An address presented at the Midwest District convention 
of the AAHPER in Milwaukee, April, 1947, and at the Midwest 
regional convention of the American Camping Association in 
Cleveland, January, 1947. 


*Betty Lyle. Camping—What Is It? 


Chicago: American 
Camping Association, 1947. 


(Photo by Fay Welch) 


By 
BARBARA ELLEN JOY 


Past President 
American Camping Association 


contribution to family, community, and country the 
world itself may be a better place in which to live. 
On the deck of the Missouri General MacArthur 
admonished the world that “the problem (of survival) 
. .. Involves a spiritual recrudescence.” Living together 
in the Christian way, daily and unostentatiously practic- 
ing applied religion, without dogma and without creed, 
is the noblest objective possible for the well ordered 
camp today. The ordering of human society can be 
seen in miniature in such a camp. If the camp leaders 
have the vision they can, not by sermonizing, but by 
intelligent direction of group living, afford children the 
opportunity to explore on their own level the motiva- 
tions behind their thought and actions. If Hitler, 
through the medium of camps, could indoctrinate Ger- 
man youths with the Nazi code, why cannot we, in out 
country and in our way, indoctrinate our youngsters 
with Christian, democratic principles by living them! 
The conventional stereotyped activities, many of 
which duplicate school, club, playground, church school 
and other city offerings, do not in a camp, create the 
situation which can develop and establish the character- 
istics mentioned above in an optimum manner. There 
fore, the camp which year after year follows the city 
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pattern of activity, methods, and emphasis is derelict 
in its duty towards both leaders and children. The 
potential for creative individual and group development 
is so much higher when the indigenous camp program 


is intelligently developed than when the usual round of 


conventional sports, activities, and methods are followed 
that there is no comparison in results. Real camping 
demands more creative working together to solve new 
problems, to handle new materials, to. think new 
thoughts, to learn new practical and social skills, to 
acquire new values. 

Is it not a paradox that after almost half a century 
of organized camping we are so drastically feeling the 
need of “real camping” in our camps? What has hap- 
pened to organized camping along the way? The ap- 
parent objective of getting children away from cities 
out to the woods, lakes, mountains, and quiet places of 
the earth, to live in the outdoors has missed its mark. 
Let us consider some of the reasons why this has 
happened. 


1. If we delve back into early accounts of camps and 
camping, we find that the natural activities inherent in 
the camp environment constituted the camp program. 
Accommodations were primitive, work was _ shared, 
importations of city sports, games, and activities scant. 
Then gradually camps became permanent, larger. City 
“improvements,” interests, activities, equipment, and 
personnel began to creep in. These improvements bur- 
geoned into huge buildings elaborate playing fields, 
provisions for duplicating city activities, and along with 
the city activities came leaders who knew only those 
‘and had no knowledge of and often no taste for more 
primitive living. Camp advertising stressed the acreage, 
the size of the main lodge, and the number of hot 
showers, playing courts, and counselors, including a 
psychiatrist. Camping, which should be simple, adven- 
turesome living in the outdoors, had become a very 
complicated and high-powered enterprise. Now the 
wheel is turning and we are again trying to go back 
to a simple, unelaborate, unaffected, natural, and sound 
way of outdoor living. 


2. Another reason is the difficulty of finding coun- 
selors who have the aptitude, knowledge, and skills to 
carry on the spirit and letter of real camping. This has 
been a major drawback. It is not difficult to secure fine 
counselors who are qualified to lead conventional activi- 
ties by using conventional methods. It is extremely 
difficult, however, to procure leaders who know how to 
lead indigenous activities and to use the methods which 
stimulate the interest of campers: in such activities. 


There appears to be no solution to this problem on a - 


big scale, unless the American Camping Association 
itself can provide training courses where counselors 
who have the interest and aptitude can learn funda- 
mentals and go on from there on their own. Otherwise, 
except for a trickle from a very few college training 
courses and outing clubs, we have to train our own, 
with a very few to spare. Another side of this problem 
is the fact that relatively few camp directors themselves 
have a clear idea of what “real camping” is all about, 
and consequently are unable to supervise adequately 
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Cutdoor cookery is a fundamental skill necessary in 


reparation for 
overnight trips. ( 


ughes Photo) 


and help make fertile soil in which'the seed may grow. 

3. The third reason is the vast one of basic program 
concept. “‘Program” is here used in its very broadest 
sense. It includes everything that happens to a child 
from the time he gets up until he goes to bed, from the 
time he enters the camp gate until he leaves it. It 
means, therefore, not only the activities in which he 
engages, but what happens to him or her in every phase 
of living in the group while on the camp grounds and 
under the supervision and guidance of the camp man- 
agement. If the camp director conceives of camping 
as a cooperative living together of children and adults 
in an environment which is of itself rich in opportunities 
for learning social and physical skills, for fun and 
adventure, the pattern of living will become simplified 
and the need for bolstering from without will diminish. 
Camping then will be camping and not a series of 
importations from school, country club, playground, 
recreation center and settlement, with accompanying 
objectives, methods, and personnel. Real camping will 
be largely the basis of work and fun, and will not be 
sandwiched in between all the other activities. 

Life can be so simple, elemental, meaningful, and 
uncomplicated in a camp if the adults will relax and 
focus their energies on letting the campers fit them- 
selves into the environment and landscape instead of 
imposing themselves and their city pressures and ideas 
on them. The basic concept here is that city ways are 
not camping ways. The adaptation from one type of 
thinking and acting and living to another is pregnant 
with interest and program possibilities for children. 
Skills and knowledge of daily use in the city are not 
of particular value in the woods, in a canoe, or on the 
trail. One’s strength and agility and learning are pitted 
against fire, wind, water, weather, tangible objects, im- 
personal, predictable adversaries. When a group shares 
experiences of this kind there is nothing artificial or 
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Making an Adirondack pack basket from black ash splints pounded 
out of a log cut on camp property. (Photo by Fay Welch) 


simulated or counterfeit in the whole picture. This is 
different, this is adventure, this is real. This is what 
children come to camp to find, with shining eyes and 
singing hearts. Unfortunately they do not find it often, 
for the simple reason that the camp is so planned and 
so operated that this real camping experience is lost in 
the shuffle of over-planned schedules of imported activ- 
ities. It is lost in the requirements of a cut and dried 
award system. It is lost in the limited capacities and 
attitudes of leaders. 

What, then is “real camping,” this “will 0’ the wisp” 
which seems to be eluding us? Briefly, it is the utiliza- 
tion to the fullest extent compatible with camp objec- 
tives—which will vary with the type and needs of 
campers in each camp—of the interests, the needs, the 
potentialities which are inherent in the camp situation. 
It means doing and discovering things. It means han- 
dling objects, and using materials which are right there 
on the camp location or easily accessible. It means that 
the children participate in indigenous activities rather 
than in activities brought in from the outside. 

There are several facets to this precious jewel, the 
indigenous program. One utilizes the uniqueness of 
the locality and local history to add flavour, colour, and 
romance to the general camp background. This means 
the discovery of interesting doings and events in the 
region, the observation of natural phenomena, tracing 
the historical background, learning old ways of life from 
the aged “habitants,” and cooperating with present-day 
rangers, foresters, craftsmen, and hobbyists. 

Another searches for ways to improve and expand 
camp facilities and equipment. This means improve- 
ment of the camp lands and facilities, from the making 
of a native fernery or a rock garden by little girls to 
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big-scale erosion and forestry projects, or building cop. 
struction by big boys and girls. It means making new 
trails, making boats and canoes, bridges, sun-dials 
paddles, totem poles, pottery kilns, bows and arrows. 
outdoor kitchens, outpost camps, and improvised camp. 
ing-out equipment. 

Still another places reasonable responsibility for re. 
pair and maintenance of equipment and keeping it 
in ready condition on the campers who benefit by its 
use. This means bailing out boats after a rain, keeping 
them clean, mending tennis nets, weeding and watering 
the courts, polishing the riding tack, in short, making 
them responsible, insofar as campers are able, for the 
simple machinery which makes the camp wheels go 
round safely and conveniently. 

A fourth facet is putting the emphasis in activities 
such as crafts, drama, music, dancing, and creative 
writing on the strictly camp basis by stressing resources, 
interests, and needs arising out of the ethnobotanical 
and general camp setting. This means that instead of 
using prepared, unoriginal, and citified crafts materials 
we use native clays, woods, grasses, fibers, dyes and 
stains, barks and other native materials. We make 
maps and signs, plaster casts, bird houses, weather lore 
gadgets, Indian looms, indulge in modeling from nature, 
in outdoor sketching, and photography. We fish, pick 
berries, and reap the bounty nature puts before us in 
such profusion. It means we write original plays on 
such subjects as forestry, conservation, natural and 
man-made history of the region, star legends, current 
camp life. It means we sing ballads, hiking songs, and 
folk songs of the region. It means we foster creative 
writing on nature and camp subjects and make collec- 
tions of camp and nature poems, songs, and stories. It 
means that we cooperate with local fire wardens and 
conservation officers, visit their stations and establish- 
ments, and assist them, if possible. We make nature 
trails, build up the right sort of camp museums, make 
censuses of flowers, birds, etc. It also means in our 

(Continued on Page 59) 


Most “wild”? animals like this raccoon are tame enough when camp- 
ers are kindly and thoughtful toward them. (Photo by Fay Welch) 
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Curriculum Growth in a Physical 
Education College 


By 


ELISE M. NELSEN 


Boston University, College of Physical Education for Women, Sargent 


education, it is with a feeling of dismay that 

those of us concerned with the preparation of 
the young teacher of physical education view the de- 
mands that are made upon her and the knowledges 
that she must acquire before she is ready to embark 
upon her teaching career. Before she graduates she 
must acquire a vast body of information of such range 
and variety that only the superwoman could possibly 
hope to become skilled in every phase of her chosen 
profession. 

With this in mind, therefore, the curriculum growth 
of Boston University, College of Physical Education 
for Women, Sargent College, is being reviewed and 
presented, as an example of the evolution that has 
taken place in similar institutions. 


A S one peruses the literature of the field of physical 


Primarily, the student teacher of physical education 
must become imbued with the ideals, aims, and objec- 
tives of her profession. Therefore the curriculum of 
today must include those professional theories that 
will inspire her with excellent standards. She should 
be able to perform many motor skills in the fields of 
camping, dance, sports and recreation. In her prep- 
aration for teaching she needs a comprehension of ad- 
ministration, organization, and methods, in their varied 
applications to classroom, laboratory, and playfield. She 
must learn how to coach, officiate, create, motivate, and 
teach in these areas. The student teacher must be pre- 
pared to meet the various qualifications set up for teach- 
lag in any state in this country. These qualifications 
are somewhat varied and indicate a variety of theoretical 
subjects to be included in the curriculum. Moreover, 
the college should meet the standards of the American 
Association for University Women, conferring a de- 
gree that is always acceptable in academic circles. 
Little wonder that those of us concerned with teacher 
education find that curriculum preparation is a con- 
tinual process of evaluation and change and a constant 
challenge toward betterment. 


As one traces the history of Sargent College, the 
excellent policies of the founder, Dudley Allen Sar- 
gent, become increasingly apparent. His efforts were 
constantly directed to the scientific worth of any activ- 
ity, mental or physical, and once that worth had been 
proven, the inclusion in the program was an accom- 
plished fact. One looks back with justifiable pride to 
the efforts of those early pioneers in our profession 
who did so much to advance the field of physical edu- 
cation, notably Dr. Sargent. 
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In its early days this curriculum, growing out of a 
demand for teachers of physical education in high 
schools and colleges was offered for one year. Dr. 
Sargent, in writing of the founding of the school said: 


Consequently, to fill this need, I advertised that I would be 
glad to take a few pupils with no tuition, if they would devote 
themselves for one year to the study and practise of physical 
training with the view of becoming teachers.! 


Thus it was, in 1881, that six young women started 
their education for teaching, but as we further peruse 
the text, we find that only one young woman remained 
for the entire year; the others obtained positions after 
one or two months of training. This fact is substanti- 
ated by the statement in another text: 


The first students of the twelve colleges to receive such 
instruction were those at Radcliffe, to whom Dr. Sargent 
himself gave the exercises. Other colleges to which instructors 
trained by Dr. Sargent went were Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, - 
Vassar, Rockford, and Mount Holyoke. These five colleges all 
mention this type of work in their catalogues between 1883 and 
1889.2 


Thus, from this modest beginning a curriculum was 
evolved for teacher training that was probably the most 
scientific and the most advanced program for women 
of its day. Of this program, Dr. Norma Schwendener 
says: 

Teacher training, gymnastic apparatus, remedial equipment, 
exercise devices, college organization and administration, meas- 
urement, scientific research, experimentation, writings in physi- 
cal education, all found in Sargent their needed stimulus and 
leadership. 

His was a leadership which developed into a system to be 
known as the Sargent System, more comprehensive, more 
scientific, and more practical, than any yet attempted or 
adopted in the United States. 


From a study of the early catalogues of those days, 
we can also determine the type of curriculum offered to 
the student of the Sargent School. Basically, it must 
have been scientifically sound, for we find the teach- 
ing of anatomy, physiology, kinesiology, and hygiene all 
appearing in the early catalogues. The activities pro- 
gram included Swedish and German gymnastics, ap- 
paratus, games, drills, esthetic and folk dancing. Many 
individual skills were taught such as fencing, swimming, 

(Continued on Page 62) 


1Dudley Sargent. 
Febiger. 1927, p. 197. 

2Dorothy Ainsworth. History of Physical Education in Col- 
leges for Women. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1930, p. 25. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1930, p. 25. 

3N. Schwendener. A History of Physical Education in the 
United States. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1942, p. 95. 
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Sad Sack Relay. © 


Field Days 


HE success of any physical education program is 

determined in a great measure by the extent to 
‘™ which it secures. voluntary participation on the 
part of the majority of the members. One feature that 
will create a great deal of interest and can be used to 
increase voluntary participation is an attraction com- 
monly known as the “Field Day.” This is usually an 
outdoor affair where all sorts of sports and novelty 
events are held in the interest of physically wholesome 
entertainment. 

The field days sponsored by the physical training 
department at the Army Air Forces Preflight School, 
Maxwell Field, Alabama, were outstanding from the 
standpoint of numbers participating and benefits de- 
rived. As many as 4,000 aviation cadets at this installa- 
tion one day each month joined in competitive sports, 
novelty, special, and relay events. From the opening 
ceremonies in early morning until the final whistle blew 
in the late afternoon, there was-no let-up in the activity. 
Exhilarating competition plus an over-all attitude of 
friendly rivalry combined to give spectators and contes- 
tants alike a sports-crammed day long to be remem- 
bered. The proof of the pudding is the tasting, and in 
this case the proof of the success of this special event 
was evident in the attitude of the aviation cadets who 
participated for their own pleasure and in the obvious 
enjoyment of the thousands who watched from the 
sidelines. 

It seems that a function which could arouse such 


enthusiasm and interest among so many of our military 
personnel could well be used more extensively on high 
school athletic fields and college campuses. This js an 
activity in which everyone in the student body and oq 
the faculty is encouraged and eligible to participate and 
from which he can derive a great deal of wholesome ang 
worthwhile entertainment. The “brain trust,” the 
musician, the thespian, the trained athlete, the so-calleq 
“dub,” and the professor all have a place in such g 
school function. In a physical education program where 
we are attempting to serve the entire student body, a 
wonderful opportunity presents itself to culminate g 
school year with a day set aside for this purpose. With 
this thought in mind it seems appropriate to briefly 
depict some of the outstanding events, based on the 
field days at Maxwell Field, which would make such 
a day attractive and interesting to any educational 
institution. 


A typical field day may be divided into novelty, 
special, relay, and track and field events. All of these 
features have a definite contribution to make in assur- 
ing the success of a well rounded program. In the 
following paragraphs an attempt is made to point out 
some of the activities under each of these groupings 
which appeal to youths of high school and college age, 


By 
CHARLES A. BUCHER 


New Haven State Teachers College 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Novelty Events 

Shoe Scramble—tThis is a novelty event that always 
provides a great deal of amusement for both partici- 
pators and spectators. In this contest anywhere from 
ten to thirty participants may be entered. Each con- 
testant takes off his shoes and places them at a desig- 
nated spot in the center of the field. The shoes are then 
scrambled until it is evident that no contestant knows 
where his shoes are located. Then a signal is given, 
and the players run to the shoes and each attempts to 
locate his own pair. A melee follows and shoes are 
thrown in all directions. The first contestant to find 
both of his shoes, put them on, lace them up, and run 
to a finishing line, is declared the winner. 

Egg Toss.—In this event each team consists of two 
individuals who stand opposite each other at the start. 
Each team is given an egg which they pass between 
them. After each toss of the egg from one partner to 
the other, one step backward is taken by each member 
of the team. As the distance widens between the par- 
ticipants, the excitement grows, and in many cases the 
egg finds itself a scrambled mass of jelly on the ground 
rather than safe in the individual’s hands. The con- 
test ends when all the eggs are broken. The team with 
the greatest distance between its members is declared 
the winner. 

Greased Pole—-Much fun and merriment may be 
had by all when ten or more participants make various 
attempts to walk the greased pole. This is an event im 
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Shoe Scramble (note intense concentration). 


which a flexible pole, approximately thirty feet long, 
is stretched across a ditch filled with water or a layer 
of mats, whichever is easier to obtain. Each person is 
given three opportunities to walk the pliable and slip- 
pery shaft. Many odd physical contortions are exhibited 
as the contestants make expert attempts to cross the 
sleek surface. Grease is not the only handicap, as at 
the mid-point of the course, the pole begins some very 
definite vibrations. The contestant who is successful in 
completing the greatest number of successful passages 
across the pole is declared the winner. 

Greased Pig Chase—This event is usually acclaimed 
as one of the outstanding features of the day. From 
ten to forty participants form two circles, one behind 
the other, around a crate which contains a well greased 
pig. The second circle of contestants is to assure the 
owner of the pig that, if it does survive the first line 
of defense, it will not be granted a complete “Open 
Post.” At the signal of the starter the crate is opened 
and the pig is released. The contestants, with a gleam 
in their eyes which portends no good for the hapless 
porker, start after their quarry. Despite a gallant 
struggle, the pig is overwhelmed. 

Besides these novelty events there are countless 
others which can be included in a day’s program. Some 
of these might be Chariot and Wheelbarrow Races, 
Football Push (in which players use their heads), Stilt 
Race, Jousting Contest on a Greased Pole, Sad Sack 
Shuttle, or a Potato Race. 
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Special Events 

Tug-of-W ar.—Exemplary of perfection in teamwork 
under strain is that of Tug-of-War. As many partici- 
pants are allowed in this contest as length of rope will 
allow. A white piece of cloth is tied at the middle of 
the rope and three parallel lines are made on the ground, 
two lines being six feet equidistant from a center line. 
The teams line up on their respective ends of the rope, 
and the white piece of cloth tied at the middle is centered 
over the middle line on the ground. At the signal of the 
starter the teams start to pull with all the strength 
they can muster. Each team is cheered on by enthusi- 
astic comrades who may wave their arms in a motion 
akin to the straining backs of the sweating participants. 
Finally, after considerable tugging, one team tires and 
meets defeat when the white cloth crosses the line 
nearest the victors. A variation of this is to have a 
trench filled with water located between the two contest- 
ing teams. In order for a team to be declared the 
victor, it must pull all members of the opposing team 
through the trench. 


Other special events might be the finals of intramural 
competition in softball, tennis, golf, volleyball, or bas- 
ketball; calisthenic, wand, or dumbbell drills to music; 
gymnastic exhibitions ; beauty contests ; athletic reviews, 
cross-country runs; free-throw contests; or baseball 
throws for distance. 


Relay Events 
Dissy-Izzy Relay—This event produces a great deal 
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of amusement. This sports farce consists of runners 
carrying wands, racing fifty yards down the field, plac- 
ing the wands in the ground and making three revolu- 
tions around the poles with their noses pressed against 
the top of the wands. Pulling up the wands they return 
to their teammates who are waiting in column formation 
for their turn to run. The runner and the first man in 
line grasp the pole at each end and at full speed carry 
it through the column forcing the other members of 
the team to jump the wand at thigh height before man 
number two can run. The first teach which is success- 
ful in having each of its members go through this 
ordeal is declared the winner. 

Relays using bicycles, wheellarrows, home-made 
chariots, brooms, stilts, and other devices also add a 
new twist to old and established races and in so doing 
create a great deal of enthusiasm. 


Track and Field Events 

Practically all of the track and field events that are 
used in present-day high school and_ intercollegiate 
meets are appropriate for field day exercises. However, 
the ones found to be most popular with aviation cadets 
were the following: 50-, 75-, 100-, 220-, and 440-yard 
dashes; 880-yard race; one-mile run; one-mile, two- 
mile, medley, and shuttle-hurdle relays; 65- and 110- 
yard low hurdles; high jump, broad jump, and shot put. 

Teams can be selected on the basis of classes (fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, senior), scholastic standing 
(individuals who have an average of 95 percent or 
better, between 85 percent and 95 percent, between 75 
percent and 85 percent, between 65 percent and 75 
percent), fraternities, ages, marital status (single versus 
married), or some other way which allows for a classi- 
fication procedure which will give some exciting flavor 
to the competition. 


In order that the reader may get some idea as to 
how many events may be planned for an entire day anq 
the time limit to be allotted to each, a typical day’s 
schedule of events is presented, based upon the fielg 
days which were held at the AAF Preflight School a 
Maxwell Field, Alabama. 


A Typical Field Day Schedule 


MorninGc SCHEDULE UF EVENTS 


Time Event 

8:30 Golf Tournament 

8:30 Intramural Softball Championship 

8:45 440-Yard Dash, first heat (between innings) 
9:00 440-Yard Dash, second heat (between innings) 
9:15 Intramural Volleyball Championship 

10:00 Base-Running Contest 

10:05 Wheelbarrow Relay 

10:15 880-Yard Relay 

10:25 Chariot Race 

10:35 880-Yard Race 

10:45 Skin-the-Snake Relay 

10:55 Medley Relay 

11:05 Stilt Race 

11:15 Sad-Sack 100-Yard Dash 

11:20 Dizzy-Izzy Relay 

11:30 Shuttle-Hurdle Relay 

11:40 220-Yard Dash 


AFTERNOON SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
High Jump 
Broad Jump 
:15 Shot Put 
15 Weight Lifting 
:30 Intramural Basketball Championship 
50 Quarter Mile Walk (half-time of game) 
Tug-of-War 
440-Yard Dash 
One-Mile Run 
Over-and-Under Relay 
Mile Relay 
Gymnastic Show 
65-Yard Low Hurdles 
Tug-of-Water 
110-Yard Low Hurdles 
Baseball Throw 
Two-Mile Relay 
50-Yard Dash 
Shoe Scramble 
75-Yard Dash 
Bicycle Relay 
100-Yard Dash 
Two-Mile Run 
Mass Dumbbell Drill to Music 


Conclusion 
In order that a field day may be as attractive and 
entertaining as possible to both the participants and the 
spectators, the following points should be kept in mind: 


1. Good organization is essential for a successful 


field day. One individual should act as director and 
coordinator with assistants in charge of grounds, equip- 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Improving Public Relations Through 


a Volley Ball Demonstration 


By 


NORMA M. LEAVITT 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


éral area of education as well as in _physicai 

education is the matter of public relations. The 
children in our classes are among the best public rela- 
tions agents we could possibly secure, but unfortunately 
they are not as effective as they might be. The fault may 
lie with the teachers, rather than with the pupils. 

Are students in your physical education classes urged 
to discuss at home the activities they participate in at 
school? Do they contribute from the folklore and na- 
tional customs that are perhaps not too far removed 
from the experience of their parents in foreign coun- 
tries? Does your school arrange community festivals, 
folk dance get-togethers, or similar occasions when the 
foreign-born parents, or those of a generation only once 
or twice removed, are encouraged to offer, not “to 
teach” for that may be an awesome term, but to “show 
us how” to do certain dances, play certain games, and 
explain to us some of the peculiar and interesting cus- 
toms passed down to them? Is there a true effort to 
bring every family into the school, so that it is a real 
community center and a place where young and old 
are happy to attend special functions? Are the school 
children urged to show the adults in the home what they 
have learned in physical education classes? Do you in- 
vite the adults and other family members to the school 
so they may see for themselves some of the things you 
try so hard to teach the children? 

Such programs need not be of a type that involves 
long hours of practice, nor do they need to be a burden 
to teachers or to participants. The more naturally it 
is presented, the more fun it may be, and the more in- 
clined you will be to try it a second time. The school 
patrons should also realize that it is not just a-show- 
piece but an actual demonstration of what goes on from 
eight until four o’clock during a certain season of the 
year. The more children involved, the better. Members 
of the family focusing on their daughter, sister, cou- 
sin, niece, granddaughter, as the case may be, have 
little time to be critical of others and are happy that 
their own “Mary” or “Ingrid” was in the demonstra- 
tion. If it is beneficial for a group of children to par- 
ticipate in a public performance given for educational 
purposes, then those benefits should be available to as 
great a percentage of the school population as possible. 

Almost every activity of the physical education pro- 


A N item which has been much stressed in the gen 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
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gram lends itself well to a short demonstration. Too 
often in the past it has been a matter of working on 
dances, costuming them, or presenting exercise drills 
of various types. There is no reason why sports can- 
not also be used as demonstration units, even though 
they may not be as “showy” as a,modern dance or 
folk dance program. Volley ball may be used as an 
example of one sport that may be used for a demonstra- 
tion. Here is an opportunity for the pupils to participate 
in the planning of the program. Only by purposeful 
participation in cooperative endeavors can youngsters 
who are citizens-in-the-making learn the values of, and 
procedures involved in, group discussions, group plan- 
ning, and execution of those plans, which are so neces- 
sary for successful, happy living in our democratic so- 
ciety. It should not be too difficult to open a discussion 
of the values of learning to play volley ball with a fair, 
or better than fair, degree of skill. With the use of a 
few leading questions as needed, much more may be 
drawn from a group of girls than many teachers 
realize or take the time to discover. It is a logical step 
in progression to point out the opportunities for play- 
ing the game outside of school and in family groups. 
Next, the question may be raised as to whether or not 
family members of the particular school group do play 
games together, and if so, what they play. Undoubtedly 
some will confess that their families would not know 
how to play volley ball at a family, community, or church 
picnic. Others may be surprised to find out that ‘ Moth- 
er played when she was a girl.” The suggestion may 
come from the class or from the teacher that it might 
be of interest for them to plan some sort of informal 
program to which the parents and other family mem- 
bers could be invited so that the girls could show then 
just what they do in physical education classes dur- 
ing the periods devoted to playing a particular game 
or sport. Enthusiasm of the teacher is undoubtedly an 
important factor, but she should not lose sight of the 
fact that the girls will get as much out of this as they 
themselves put into it, and that although the teacher 
is needed as a guide or supervisor, much of the plan- 
ning and publicity for the program can be cared for hy 
student committees. The teacher’s interest in having 
a smoothly run demonstration, with a minimum of er- 
rors, must not overshadow the values to be gained from 
a wise balance of student participation before and dur- 
ing the program. An after-program meeting may well 
be called for 2 discussion of the demonstration, inciud- 
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ing proposals for improvement in presenting the next 
sport program. 

The following plan includes suggestions which may 
be used, or adapted for use, as one unit of a more 
comprehensive sports demonstration, or as a demonstra- 
tion by itself as part of a program for parents’ night 
or community open house at a junior or senior high 
school. 

The net, or nets, are up. The audience is seated 
as comfortably as possible, and perhaps the S.R.O. 
sign is up for the latecomers. As much space as is 
available will be used by the first groups coming out 
on the floor who will demonstrate as many as possible 
of the various skills or techniques used in volley ball. The 
arrangement on the floor depends of course on the size 
and shape of the gymnasium. Perhaps many groups will 
be active at one time, or possibly there is room for 
only a few groups at a time and they will take turns. 
Perhaps one group will all be in white uniforms, an- 
other group in blue, another in yellow, etc., if your 
school makes use of different colored suits for each 
of the three or four classes. Or perhaps they will be 
in skirts and blouses and gym shoes if yours is one 
of the many junior high schools which has no provision 
for change of clothing for physical education periods. 
Whatever the plan, all will be clean, neat, excited, ready 
to do their best, eager to show the audience how much 
fun and activity may be had by practicing the necessary 
skills, and by playing the game of volley ball. Each 
group or squad may run onto the floor at a given signal, 
the leader carrying a volley ball that has been cleaned 
for the occasion. The squads of eight to ten girls each 
take their positions at pre-arranged spots on the floor, 
in whatever formation is indicated for their practice. 
When all are ready, activity starts. 


Program 

Unit I: Skills —If there is insufficient space for all 
of these groups on the floor at one time, divide them 
into whatever arrangement is most feasible. Groups 
finishing their part in the demonstration may sit along 
the sides of the gymnasium to watch succeeding groups. 

1. Arrange two parallel lines, facing each other. 
Pass the ball in zigzag direction, receiving the ball be- 
low the waist. The first player, and any player who 
retrieves the ball after it has been “‘lost” or becomes 
dead, tosses the ball; after that it is kept in motion by 
volleys. 

a. Each player hits the ball once, placing it to the 
receiver at or below waist height. 

b. Each player hits the ball twice in succession, 
the first hit below the waist, the second from 
above chest height if possible. 

One of the parallel lines may catch the ball and set 
it up by a toss for the partner in the other line to 
insure exact practice in this specific game technique. 
Lines rotate duties after all have had a turn. 

2. Leader and class formation. Leader may either be 
out in front facing a file, or facing the squad in a front 
line standing side by side. After all have had a turn, 
leader changes places with next in line. Leader places 
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about knee height, directing it back to the leader. 
a. Each player hits the ball once. 
b. Each player hits the ball once as a setup, and 
if possible directs it back to the leader With a 
second volley taken from above chest height, 
3. Circle formation, players about two feet apart, 
Pass the ball across the circle recziving it above cheg 
height. 
a. Each player hits the ball once. 
b. Each player hits the ball twice. 


4. Leader and class or Corner Spry formation, 
Leader tosses the ball in turn to players standing side § 
by side about two feet apart, facing her, either ing 
straight line or in a shallow semi-circle. Change leaders 
after the ball has been sent to each one in the line twice 

a. Each player receives the ball at about waig 
height and volleys it back to the leader with one. 
hit. 

b. Each player receives the ball above chest heighi 
and volleys it back to the leader with one hit, 

5. Leader and class formation as in No. 4, with 
change of leaders. 

a. Each player receives the ball below chest height, 
sets it up for herself with one hit, volleys it 
back to the leader with the second hit. 

b. Each player receives the ball above chest height 
and sets it up for herself with one hit, volleys 
it back to the leader with the second hit. 

6. Circle formation, players about two or three feet F 
apart, leader in the center of the circle. 

a. Leader sets the ball up to herself, then volleys 7 
it to player No. 1 on the circumference of 
the circle who returns it to the leader, using two 
hits. Leader keeps the ball going to each one 
in turn in the circle, catching it and_ starting 
again with a tossed setup only if the ball be- 
comes dead. 

b. Leader may send the ball to anyone on the 
circumference of the circle regardless of the 
player’s position. 

7. Circle formation, players about three feet apart. 

a. Play “Keep the Ball Up” using one or two hits 
depending on the situation, trying to keep the 
ball in the air well above head height. 

8. File formation, players about five feet from the 
net. 

a. First three in line come forward. No. 1 sets 
the ball up for No. 2, either with a toss ora 
volley ; No. 2 spikes the ball; No. 3 on the op- 
posite side of the net recovers the ball from 
the spike. Positions may be rotated immediate: 
ly, 3 to 1, 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and after the second 
trial, rotate again in similar fashion, or each 
group of three in the squad may have one turn 
at the net before they rotate number post 
tions. 

9. Shuttle formation on both sides of the net. Play- 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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JUCATION 


Technical and Emotional Obstacles Which 
Confront the Physical Educator 


By 


LAWRENCE S. KUBIE, M.D. 
New York City 


HE problems implied by the title have concerned 
me for many years. Tae struggles that I waged 
with myself early in my life about sports and 

athletic skills and physical education and courage, 
stimulated my interest in the relationship between emo- 
tional, physical, and structural coordination. Then in 
later years as I watched my own youngsters grow to 
maturity I observed that struggle all over again, and 
now I continue to study it in the lives of my patients 
and of their children. 

All of this has been on my mind long enough to teach 
me that we do not yet know many of the answers. We 
can only pose a lot of q@estions. I may also disap- 
point you in that I will be unable to say everything 
that is in my mind about this problem. This is be- 
cause it is one of the most complicated fields that faces 
the educator. Many complex forces influence our phy- 
sical development; many forces influence our emo- 
tional development, some normal and many neurotic, 
and between them there is a complex interplay which 
will influence the adjustment to any program of physi- 
cal education. 

I mean no disrespect, when | say that no one, whether 
he is a psychiatrist, a neurologist, or a* physical edu- 
cator, is adequately equipped to deal with every phase 
of this. Psychiatrists and neurologists have not given 
you the help you need, nor have you come to us for 
that help. This is another reason why I am glad to 
discuss these’ problems because it means that we are 
at last facing them together, having learned by ex- 
perience that we cannot solve them without you, and 
that you cannot solve them without us. 

One reason for our failure to work together has been 
a over-emphasis on winning games, i.e., the exploita- 
tion of college athletics in the interest of the college 
treasury. This is a difficult matter with many compli- 
cated economic and other facets. Nor is. it in our 
power to control it. It has led to the abuse so wittily 
characterized in the words of a famous coach, who 
said that when he had good material he won games, 
and that when he had bad material he built character. 
Obviously that is. not the solution that we seek. 

In an ultimate sense the most important issue be- 
fore us is the role of athletics and of physical develop- 
ment in the peacetime morale of a stable democracy. It 
is one of the tragedies of human life that no one has 
yet found a moral equivalent for war. We know that 
a deterioration of morale begins as soon as peace and 
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security are taken for granted. This raises the ques- 
tion of to what extent can athletics serve in the emo- 
tional development of young people as a substitute for 
the.moral invigoration of war? Can the limited dan- 
gers and. the limited rivalries of athletics replace the 
deeper terrors of war as a stimulus to cooperative:and 
self-sacrificing living and to the willingness to face-phy- 
sical and mental pain in a just cause? This: question 
cannot be answered from the point of view of athletics 
alone. The effect of athletics on players is one thing: 
their effect on spectators is another. Furthermore the 
effect of athletic competition on the youngster who-is 
adept is one thing, and the effect of athletics upon the 
one who is awkward is another. We cannot even say 
without qualification, that athletic competition is always 
good. There can be no universal rules about any of 
this. Here then is the first of the questions which I 
want to ask but cannot answer: how can physical edu- 
cation and athletics exert a greater influence on peace- 
time morale? This is a problem which goes to the 
heart of your influence on the ultimate fate of any stable 
and secure democracy. I hope that it will be considered 
fully from all sides in some future symposium. 


ET me turn from this large issue to a more con- 

crete question: namely the relationship of bodily to 
intellectual and emotional development, beginning with 
a concrete case. 

Take a lad who is the youngest in a family. He 
happened to be smaller and to develop later than his 
two older brothers and his older sister. This might 
occur as the result of differences in the endocrine sys- 
tem; or it might be because of special quirks in eating 
habits. Actually in this instance it was due to the latter 
cause. Certain early emotional experiences had stopped 
him from eating properly. Consequently the calcifica- 
tion of the long bones had been delayed. This influenced 
the length of his limbs and the leverage of his muscles 
on his bones, and therefore his inherent structural 
adaptability and the basic motility of his body. He was 
the kind of toddler who always reached the ball last 
when he ran down the nursery floor. He would always 
be bowled over by the other kids in the nursery be- 
cause he was not quite as strong as they, and because 
his reflex time was slower. Every contact with another 
youngster meant a moment of defeat. 

We would not ask any adult to put himself in a sit- 
uation in which he was always bound to take a licking. 
As a matter of fact, if we found an adult who always 
did this, we would conclude rightly that some neurotic 
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drive compelled him to put himself in the path of 
defeat. 

Yet in our society we expect just that of every boy, 
irrespective of his inherent endowments. Thus, one 
youngster wins easy and often unearned victories, while 
another takes a licking every time he attempts to com- 
pete physically with other youngsters. Clearly the emo- 
tional impact of competitive sports upon the two young- 
sters will be quite different. One youngster will de- 
velop a sense of competence, adequacy, and eagerness 
to try new things. The other will approach every new 
physical task with anxiety, and with the constraint and 
the exaggerated physical awkwardness which anxiety 
produces. 

This has more to do with colleges than is realized. 
By the time any lad reaches college a great deal of his 
growing has already been finished, a great deal of his 
basic muscular coordination has already been estab- 
lished, and his feelings about his physical adjustments 
have already been deeply engraved. Consequently, if 
we are to help the college lad we must begin by de- 
manding of elementary schools, grade schools, high 
schools, preparatory schools that they do an infinitely 
better job in physical education than they are doing 
now. 

Just as the colleges have begun to put pressure on 
our secondary and lower schools to do a better job on 
the intellectual side in primary, secondary, and high 
school education, it is time for the colleges to put pres- 
sure on the schools to do a better job in the physical 
training of youngsters. 

Let me use this same youngster to illustrate some 
further facts. As he developed he became an “eager 
beaver.” He did not want to miss out on all athletic 
triumphs. He was no cry-baby. He did not give up 
immediately. Secretly he exercised, flexed his biceps, 
squatted on his heels, and did many other ritualistic 
exercises. He made the most out of his rather limited 
physical endowments, but he never could catch up to 
the two older brothers, who had the double advantage 
of being older and of being physically and structurally 
better endowed. They had a native coordination and 
skill which he never enjoyed; and they had the great 
psychological advantage of always being the victors 
instead of being beaten; so that they did not have the 
emotional obstacles that he had to combat. Needless to 
say, he never caught up with them. 

Every time he threw a ball he was in a state of 
tension and anxiety. Every time he tried to run, his 
legs were stiff with anxiety and uneasiness. He could 
never use his body freely; and his body proportions 
were not good for ordinary sports. His conscientious 
efforts never won even minimal rewards for him. 

What should we do with such a lad? Certainly one 
would not tell him to give up all physical activity. 
On the other hand, every time he attempts any physical 
activity he places himself in a situation which is emo- 
tionally loaded against him. When such a youngster 
sometimes quails we have no right to think that he is a 
quitter or is yellow. There must be some solution for 
this lad. I do not know it, and it does not help to pretend 
that it is simple. It is important to keep in mind that our 


own emotional quirks influence us in our search 
solution to this, as is evident from the widely varying! 
motives which determine why people go into physi 
education. How many men go into physical education 
because sports have come easily to them? Will such Men 
have any sympathy for these inept youngsters? How 
many men go into physical education because they have 
had to struggle with this problem themselves, and there. 
fore have an automatic sympathy for these young. 
sters? These are soul-searching questions to ask your- 
selves. 

What ultimately happened to this youngster may be 
illuminating to us. His father was a great athlete ang 
took pride in the sons who were adept, but could not 
hide his scorn for the son who tried so hard but 
failed. Therefore this youngster was encouraged jn 
another direction, i. e., in an alliance with his more ip. 
tellectual sister and his mother. As a result he became 
an exremely good student, almost too good in fact, since 
he got into college simultaneously with one of his 
older brothers. 

What did that mean? He entered college when he 
was barely 16. He was small and young and unsophis. 
ticated. He had less emotional maturity as well as less 
physical maturity than his classmates. Thus he found 
himself in a situation which duplicated his nursery pat- 
tern. This threw him back into the old uneasiness and 
anxiety, and the constraint which he had struggled to 
master in school. Wisely, he did not go to the same 
college as his older brother, which made things a bit 
easier for him. On the other hand, he was still among 
boys who, like his brother, were older and more skillful, 
They were big boys and adept, where he was awkward 
and small. What could he do but hate and envy them in 
secret, while trying outwardly to be friendly and a good 
sport ? 

Then came the problem, what kind of sports, if any, 
should he take part in in college? What kind of athletic 
development could he be induced to enjoy? He would 
not grow much more. No one could promise him that if 
he got up in the morning and ran around the reservoir, 
or did a certain number of setting up exercises, it would 
work magic on his muscles and bones. Were there any 
attainable athletic goals which could be offered to that 
youngster by the time he got to college? Again I ask 
a question which it may take long thought to answer. 


I have described a relatively uncomplicated case, in 
that because the parents used a certain amount of good 
sense in dealing with the problem, this youngster had 
never become very badly distorted. He had never lost 
heart completely. We could describe more complicated 
and disastrous psychological and emotional problems, 
which grow out of the same difficulty, when it is handled 
with less patience, less sympathy, and less intelligence 
than was used by this particular family group. If the 
awkward youngster is made to feel more ashamed than 
this youngster was made to feel, if he is mot in some 
measure buffered against a physical rivalry with his 
older brothers which leads only to incessant defeats, the’ 
child can become defensive, hostile, and seclusive, re 
treating into daydreams to avoid physical activity, and 
developing a superstructure of anxieties, phobias, and 
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fears of any kind ot physical activity. Not infrequently 
this may distort a boy’s psychosexual development ; and 
he may swing from a normal heterosexual to a homo- 
sexual orientation. Here, then, is a point of convergence 
of many complex emotional problems from several 
aspects of instinctual life. Please do not misunderstand 
this. Homosexuality is not an inevitable outcome of an 
inadequate athletic development; and conversely there 
are vigorous and effective athletes who are nonetheless 
homosexual in their sexual orientation. 


O far I have confined my remarks only to boys. 

A comparison of the problems of girls and boys 
would be certain to illuminate each. Let me point out 
one or two examples. 

Up to a certain age the small girl who is physically 
strong, robust, healthy, vigorous, and skillful gets along 
with boys as though she were a boy. She actually lives 
out a fantasy that she is a boy. That is why we call her 
a “tomboy.” The little girl who cannot do these things 
during her first ten or twelve years of life is likely to 
be called a “sissy”; and is under some pressure to de- 
velop physical strength and athletic skill. Nevertheless 
this pressure is less strong than that which is exerted 
on the small boy. Furthermore, the young girl who is 
not adept does not feel as humiliated, ashamed, and 
inadequate as does the small boy who has to accept phy- 
sical ineptitude. The small girl who cannot throw a 
ball straight can always play with dolls. 

Then at adolescence comes a reversal of roles. The 
little girl who has been on an equal footing with the 
boys suddenly finds herself at a disadvantage paying 
a heavy price for the physique which the physical edu- 
cator has built up. Now the little girl who has hereto- 
fore been the little “sissy,” always dressed in her best, 
the sports-spectator, suddenly becomes a small vamp, 
to whom all the little boys pay attention. 


Such sudden changes are deeply unhappy experiences 
for any little girl. In a certain proportion of such cases 
the little girl athlete reacts by losing all interest in her 
own physical development. As a matter of fact, she 
may not only lose interest, but become actively resent- 
ful of sports, feeling betrayed by the emphasis on ath- 
letics. Thereupon, she may give up all further participa- 
tion even in those sports in which she has excelled. It 
is for this reason that the young girl who before puberty 
had been a good tennis player, a good rider, a good 
skier, may suddenly stop all such sports after puberty, 
and become in fact a “‘bad sport,” hating to lose because 
losing has acquired a painful symbolic significance to 
her. She had been a “good little sport” before; but 
now she cannot accept the situation; and the educator 
feels as though all the effort that had been put into her 
physical welfare and her education has been wasted. 

At this point you may feel that I am saying to you 
that you have to be adept not merely in physical training 
but also in psychiatry. In a sense that is just what I do 
imply. This does not mean, however, that you need un- 
dertake responsibility for individual therapy, but that 
you must understand the nature and complexity of the 
concealed psychological forces which are opposing you, 
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and the emotional impact on boys and girls of what 
you are trying to do for them through physical educa- 
tion. 

Now you can challenge us as psychiatrists to tell 
you what we have to offer you in the way of knowl- 
edge. What can we really tell you about this? What 
techniques can we give you? Precisely here is where we 
have failed you. My own conviction is that we failed 
because there has not been enough conjoint effort by 
your discipline and mine. Also there are still many 
things we do not know. Even between youngsters who 
are physically well endowed, we see wide variations in 
performance and in their adaptation to physical activi- 
ty: from the one-year-old who scrambles along the floor 
with great speed, to the child who inches along carefully 
and slowly, placing each hand and foot and knee as 
though he were treading on eggs. What is behind such 
differences as these? To what extent are they due to 
inherited differences? To what extent are they due to 
differences in the processes of birth? or to chemical 
differences in the makeup of the child? or to emotional 
experiences which the child has suffered? What can we 
do about it in those first years? 

Those are some of the problems with which you 
should challenge the neurologist and the psychiatrist. 
You deal with the end results of these differences. That 
is, you deal with the end results of differences which 
start early in life, partly from organic roots and partly 
from psychological experiences. 


Many important tests must be developed to bring out 
differences in inherent endowments and capacities, 
tests which in the field of physical education would be 
equivalent to the psychometric tests in the field of in- 
tellectual development. We would never think of start- 
ing a child on an educational program without knowing 
his inherent intellectual capacity, and without knowing 
what his previous training had been and how well he 
had mastered it. It should be possible for you to make 
a similar evaluation of a student’s physical capacities 
and experience. Indeed this might be the first thing to 
demand of the secondary schools, i.e., that youngsters 
should come to college with an adequate physical pro- 
file, a “P.Q.” of his physical, structural, and neuromus- 
cular coordinations, with a history of how he developed 
and of the emotional forces which influenced his de- 
velopment, of the training that he has had before, and 
how well and how completely he has utilized that train- 
ing. Such a profile would also have to include some- 
thing about the family pattern out of which he stems, 
since the older child, the younger child, and the middle 
child will react differently to your educational efforts, 
and the techniques which you will use with them will 
have to be different. 


This implies an individualized program but only for 
youngsters who have difficulties. In physical education 
as in intellectual education, we need never worry about 
the youngsters who get along easily. You can throw 
facts at the child who is smoothly adjusted intellectually 
with any kind of a technique, and he will make use of 
them. The youngster who presents the real challenge to 
our educational skills is the youngster who doesn’t get 
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Editorials 


The N the May, 1947, issue of the Journal, 
Predicament = [the leading editorial was a plea to 
Of reopen our minds. The open mind is 
Preferences an admirable quality; it implies a 

readiness to accept new ideas, even 
ideas that conflict with our pet prejudices, whenever the 
new ideas bring sufficient evidence to sustain the con- 
tention. All readers of the Journal will be grateful to 
Professor C. H. McCloy for stressing the importance of 
this attitude. But the attainment of open-mindedness is 
not easily achieved, nor is this laudable fenestration of 
the mind, when once exercised, a general quality that 
operates in all situations. There is a special sort of 
predicament that all persons face in any attempt to be 
open-minded. It might be called the predicament of 
preferences. 


Most of those who will read this editorial believe that 
Shakespeare wrote the plays that have been attributed 
to him, but, having open minds, they would be willing 
to accept the claims made by the Baconians, whenever 
the evidence is great enough to convince them that the 
present history of literature in this matter is mistaken. 
This sort of shift would not be difficult to make; pre- 
sumably, we are not students of the area and have no 
particular emotional beliefs about the authorship of the 
plays. In short, with respect to Shakespeare and Bacon 
we have no preferences; we face no predicament in the 
matter at all. 

Every experience is unique for the person involved. 
No personal record of events is sufficiently revealing to 
others for the simple reason that every experience has 
its own particular lessons for him who shares it. The 
May editorial, referred to above, recounts three experi- 
ences, and from these an argument for open-mindedness 
was presented. But the writer of that editorial was 
inevitably faced by a predicament that arose out of the 
preferences that he brought to the experience. Because 
every experience is unique, another person, also with 
an “open mind,” might come out of the same experi- 
ences with quite different conclusions. Preferences 
show what sort of doors are thrown open by an expe- 
rience, what sort of guests come in, and even what 
they say after they enter. 

As to the first experience, an awareness of serious 
malnutrition in Latin America, and the adaptation of 
physical education there to meet nutritional needs, 
there are some other doors to be opened. When opened, 
the vistas reveal the fact that cultural ties have always 
bound Latin America to Europe, never to the United 
States. The educational pattern has been largely Bel- 
gian, the artistic mainly French, the scientific usually 
German, and the religious consistently Spanish. When 
a Latin American desired to know about physical edu- 
cation he went to Germany or Sweden. He learned 
in Europe the systems of physical education that he 
imported into his own land without regard for “forma- 


tive” gymnastics as a palliative measure in malnutrition 
When the elementary children in Guatemala are drilled 
in “formative” gymnastics the reason is social and not 
dietary; it is the same reason that prohibited Guate. 
malians standing on the street corner in conversation 
with friends. When the model school in Quito, Ecuador. 
sanctions a program of military facings as physical edy. 
cation for first-grade children, the reasons are political 
and social rather than nutritional. 


The second experience, a “long and leisurely confer? 
ence,” produced an amazing conclusion. As a listener, 
the writer of the May editorial must have been muy 
simpatico to have secured such direct criticism of our 
practice from a Latin American visitor. The report js 
made that the visitor expressed ‘‘amazement concern- 
ing the superficiality of training of our prospective 
teachers.” When we ask what sort of guests come in and 
hear what they say when they enter, then in this instance 
we must assume that in Chile the training of teachers of 
physical education is sound and thorough. Indeed, this 
indirection is openly claimed by citing the example of 
El Instituto de Educacion Fisica, in Santiago, Chile 
Again, another person claiming an open mind might 
observe that professional training in Latin America fol- 
lows the European pattern, that the institute in Santiago 
was founded about forty-seven years ago by Senor 
Joaquin Cabesas, who learned his physical education in 
Sweden in the year 1900, and that the professional 
instruction given to Chilean students centers on kinesi- 
ology for the same reason that Swedish schools of gym- 
nastics did so in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
It should also be remembered that in Chile, as in most 
Latin American countries, there is little literature of 
the field. To be sure, one can be educated without 
books, journals, magazines, and reports but the process 
is laborious and without the open mind that comes 
from pondering opposing points of view. One might 
properly ask if a thorough appraisal of the social scene 
in Chile and the relation of physical education to the 
persistent problems of society can be presented to stu- 
dents without the aid of an extensive and competent 
literature. There is no reason to be proud and satisfied 
with the work we have done in the United States in 
the preparation of teachers; it can be greatly improved. 
But we do not improve it by following outworn and 
nonfunctional examples. Indeed, the Chilean experience 
is not convincing; it reflects the preferences of that land 
for European examples and it illustrates the partial and 
limited concept of the function of physical education in 
modern life. 


The third experience comes from the recent wat. 
Apparently, as the editorial reports, the men assigned 
to physical conditioning programs were mostly failures. - 
All of us are ashamed when our colleagues do poorly, 
but when some other doors are opened and military 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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In the passing of Dr. Anderson in July, 1947, America 
has lost another of its great pioneers in the profession 
of physical education. He came into the field through 
the study of medicine, as did all of his contemporaries, 
but his chief interest in his fellowmen was never curative 
but rather developmental. He tried to build bodies that 
would avoid and withstand illness and reach the com- 
plete fulfillment of their powers and capacities. 

In 1885 Dr. Anderson was appointed director of the 
gymnasium at Adelphi Academy (now Adelphi College) 
in Brooklyn, New York. The school is famous today as 
the place where in 1886 the American Association for the 
Advancement of Physical Education (later the American 
Physical Education Association and now the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation) was organized chiefly through Dr. Anderson’s 
enthusiasm and leadership. While teaching at Adelphi 
Academy he was spending his summers at the Chautau- 
qua Assembly, Chautauqua, New York, directing a pro- 
gram of physical activity and from this came the first 
summer school of physical education in the United States 
founded in 1886. 

My first awareness of Dr. Anderson came, when as a 
boy, I observed him as a leader of this summer school 
at Chautauqua. He promoted the idea of training young 
teachers during the long summer vacations. There he 
helped organize a company to finance the project and to 
build a two-story gymnasium building with adequate floor 
and apparatus on the second floor and with recitation 
rooms, bath, and locker space on the first floor. This 
sturdy building still stands on the shore of the lake on 
the grounds of Chautauqua Institution as the home of 
the Chautauqua High School club. 


At Chautauqua Dr. Anderson was an enthusiastic and 
inspiring teacher in both theory and practice, and a most 
remarkable and fascinating performer in any form of 
physical activity. His was a magnificent personality and 
with his blond, curly hair, his erect carriage and alert, 


IN MEMORIAM 


William Gilbert Anderson 
1860-1947 


graceful movements, he attracted attention in any com- 
pany. But it was when he was performing on the popular 
apparatus of that period, the high horizontal and parallel 
bars and the side horse, that spectators were amazed at 
his grace and skill. He could perform any feat he 
expected his pupils to master. 

In later years when I quite unexpectedly found myself 
a member of the profession of physical education I came 
to know Dr. Anderson personally and professionally and 
to hold him in highest esteem. During his long life of 
active service, his leadership in his profession was 
widely acknowledged and his contributions were innum- 
erable. After his retirement at Yale his interest in his 
chosen profession never waned and he was to the very 
last a respected and loved member of any group of 
educators. With all his interest in the physical aspects 
of his work he was a gentleman of rare culture and 
refinement and his influence on all the students who had 
the good fortune to come in touch with him was gracious 
and inspiring. Not many of the workers in the field of 
physical education today can realize and appreciate how 
much we owe to the vision, zeal and inspiring entipreip 
of this great pioneer. —Charles W. Savage. 

—With his death the cause of physical education lost 
an example of the old school gymnasts—as fine an ex- 
ample of skill and art as one could find. I will never 
forget his graceful walk and to see him dance was to see 
true balance and coordination. Such persons as he did 
a great deal towards giving an ideal of gentleness and a 
polite approach to society that the early days of physical 
education needed and an approach which modern society 
needs also. Whether it was inherent in his nature, I do 
not know, but I do know he believed in the physical 
training which a gymnast has to undertake to become 
a skilled performer.—Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy. 

—It is difficult to say something that would give adequate 
expression to my regard and respect for Dr. Anderson. 
He was a grand person and he made contributions to the 
new science of physical education in the way of plans for 
organization that were of the greatest value and showed 
amazing imagination and foresight. My first contact 
with him was the year after I had worked with R. J. 
Roberts and helped to formulate his system and put it 
down on paper in 1887. Anderson asked me to join the 
staff of the physical education school at Chautauqua in 
1888 for the purpose of teaching this plan of work to the 
men and women taking the normal course.—Joseph E. 
Raycroft. 

—To those of us associated with him at Yale and espe- 
cially in physical education, Dr. Anderson was a person 
who commanded deep respect because of achievements, 
especially in the field of scholarship. His every effort 
was aimed at elevating the academic position of a young 
profession, and by his gentlemanly appearance, manner, 
and action he was a tremendous influence not only on 
the life of the undergraduate and the life of his col- 
leagues, but among the entire university family, as well 
as people in the world outside. Dr. Anderson was ex- 
tremely easy of approach, gentle, and considerate at all 
times. His influence is felt and will be felt for years to 
come. He was truly one of the great pioneers in physical 
education in the United States.—R. J. H. Kiphuth. 
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Recreation, City Hall, Portland, Oregon 

Southern: Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 

Southwest: Verne Landreth, 1005 Black Building, 357 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
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Teacher Education Institutions With 100 Percent 
AAHPER Enrollment of all Student Majors 


Colleges and Universities Membership Chairmen 
Alabama College, The State Col- 

lege for Women, Department of 

Health, Physical Education, and 

Recreation, Montevallo, Alabama Margaret McCall 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 

Department of Physical Educa- 

tion for Women, Auburn, Ala- 

bama Jeannetta T. Land 
Arkansas State Teachers College 

(Men and Women Majors), 

Normal Station, Conway, Ar- 


kansas Jeff Farris 
Butler University, Department of 

Physical Education for Women, 

Indianapolis, Indiana Ruth Bird 


Central Washington College of 
Education, Department of Health 
and Physical Education (Wom- 
en), Ellensburg, Washington 

John B. Stetson University, De- 
partment of Health and Physi- 
cal Education (Men and Wom- Mrs. Sara Staff 
en), Deland, Florida Jernigan 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Pittsburg, 
Kansas 

North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Department of Health and 
Physical Education (Men and 
Women), Denton, Texas 

Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, 


Jessie Puckett 


Hazel Cave 


Beulah A. Harriss 


HONOR ROLL PROGRESS REPORT 
As of December 1, 1947 


Maryville, Missouri 

Ouachita College, Department of 
Health and Physical Education 
(Men and Women), Arkadel- 
phia, Arkansas 

Smith College, Department of 
Physical Education, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Texas State College for Women, 
Department of. Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Den- 
ton, Texas 

University of Arkansas, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, 
Women’s Division, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas 

University of Chattanooga, De- 
partment of Health and Physi- 
cal Education for Women, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee 

University of Delaware, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for 
Women, Newark, Delaware 

Willamette University, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education 
(Men and Women), Salem, 
Oregon 

Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, De- 
partment of Physical Education, 
Greensboro, North Carolina Ethel L. Martus 

Cities Achieving 100 Percent Enrollment of 
All Teachers 

University City, Missouri, Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Safety Helen Manley 
Note: Honor Roll status for states and districts is not 

determined until June 1, 1948. 


Wincie Ann Carruth 


Robert A. Cowan 


Dorothy S. Ainsworth 
Anne Schley Duggan 
Elizabeth A. Ludwig 


Jean Gillis 


Beatrice P. Hartshorn 


Lestle J. Sparks 


State Representatives* 

CENTRAL DIsTRICT 

Colorado (1): (No report) ; 

lowa (2): John A. Johnson, Supervisor, Physical Education, 
629 Third Street, Des Moines; Jane Harris, Supervisor, 
Physical Education, Sioux City 

Kansas (2): Reginald Strait, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Kansas, Lawrence; Eva Lyman, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, State College, Manhattan 

Minnesota (3): Mabel J. Shirley, St. Olaf College, Northfield ; 
Clarence Nelson, Hamline University, St. Paul; P. J. Sandell, 
3338 Blcomington Avenue, S., Minneapolis 

Missouri (2): (No report) 

Nebraska (1): Ed Higginbotham, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

North Dakota (1): (No report) 

South Dakota (1): (No report) 

Wyoming (1): Helen M. Newland, 2819 Thomas, Cheyenne 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Connecticut (2): (No report) 

Delaware (1): W. ‘Calvin Wood, Caesar Rodney High School, 
Camden 

District of Columbia (2): (No report) 

Maine (1): (No report) 

Maryland (2): Elmon Vernier, Baltimore City Schools; T. C. 
Ferguson, State Department of Education, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts (3): Daniel Kelly, Supervisor, Physical Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 200 Newbury Street, 


*For method of allotment see Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, September, 1947, p. 444. 
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Boston; Robert T. Berry, 90 Rockland Street, Springfield; 
Lawrence Briggs, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

New Hampshire: (None) 

New Jersey (3): Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College, East 
Orange; Herbert A. Stine, 1227 Thornton Avenue, Plainfield; 
Warren Fogarty, Board of Education, Kearny 

New York (6): Ellis Champlin, State Education Department, 
Albany 1; Frank S. Lloyd, City College of New York, New 
York City; Francis J. Moench, New York University, New 
York City; Carroll H. Smith, Garden City Public Schools, 
Garden City; Marie R. Schuler, Kenmore High School, Ken- 
more; John H. Shaw, Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics, Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Pennsylvania (4): (No report) 

Rhode Island (1): (No report) 

Vermont (1): (No report) 

Mipwest District 

Illinois (5): Ross Anderson, Huff Gymnasium, Champaign; 
Norman Ziebell, Morton Twp. High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Cicero; Ruth Lins, Board of Education, Rockford; Ray 
Duncan, State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
401 Centennial Building, Springfield; Jane Axtell, Oak 
Park High School, Oak Park 

Indiana (2) : Mark C. Wakefield, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton; Florence Curtis, Indiana State Teachers College, Ter- 
re Haute 

Michigan (2): Dorothy J. Parker, Department of Physical 
Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing; Lloyd 
Olds, Department of Physical Education, Michigan Normal 
College, Ypsilanti 

Ohio (3): (No report) 
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West Virginia (2): G. Ott Romney, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown; Ruth Robinson, Marshall College, Huntington 
Wisconsin (2): (No report) 


NortHwest District 

Idaho (1): (No report) 

Montana (1): Elena Sliepcevich, Montana State Normal Col- 
lege, Dillon 

Oregon (2): Vernon Gilmore, Senior High School, 
Marjorie Herr, Senior High School, Albany 

Washington (3): Kathro Kidwell, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5; Miss Jessie Puckett, Central Washington College 
for Education, Ellensburg; Virginia Shaw, Washington State 
College, Pullman 


Salem; 


SouTHERN DISTRICT 

Alabama (2): Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Educa- 
cation, Montgomery; Margaret McCall, Alabama College, 
Montevallo 

Arkansas (1): (No report) 

Florida (2) : Grace Fox, Florida State University, Tallahassee ; 
Catherine Sample, Miami University, Miami 

Georgia (2): (No report) 

Kentucky (1): Hambleton Tapp, Director of Health and Phy- 
sical Education, State Department of Education, Frankfort 

Louisiana (2): (No report) 

Mississippi (1): (No report) 

North Carolina (2): (No report) 

Oklahoma (2): (No report) 

South Carolina (1): (No report) 

Tennessee (2): (No report) 

Texas (3): (No report) 

Virginia (2): Harold K. Jack, State Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Richmond; Kirk Montague, Virginia 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Norfolk 


SouTHWEsT DISTRICT 

Arizona (1): John L. Barringer, Tucson Senior High School, 
Tucson 

California (5): Verne Landreth, 357 S. Hill Street, Los An- 
geles 13; Howard Bell, 451 North Hill Street, Los Angeles 
12; Anna Espenschade, University of California, Berkeley 4; 
David Cox, San Francisco State College, San Francisco; 
Duane George, Recreation Commission, Long Beach 

Nevada: (None) 

New Mexico (1): (No report) 

Utah (2): (No report) 


Affiliated Organizations 


American Academy of Physical Education: Jay B. Nash, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York 3, New 
York. 

American Physiotherapy Association: 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

American School Health Association: 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc.: Walter M. Hall, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

Canadian Physical Education Association 
University, Montreal, Canada. 

College Physical Education Association: 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. 

Delta Psi Kappa: Eurice Miller, 1154 North Windomere, Dal- 
las 8, Texas. 

National Association of Physical Education for College Wom- 
en: Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association: Frederick W. Lueh- 
ring, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Phi Delta Pi: Bernice Moss, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Phi Epsilon Kappa: Wilbur DeTurk, 5700 Ogontz Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Physical Education Society of the YMCA’s of North America: 


Marshall L. Walters, Springfield College, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Esther Gilman, Ohio 


C. H. Keene, University 


: A. S. Lamb, McGill 


Glenn W. Howard, 
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Society of State Directors: Charles E. Spencer, Stat 
ment of Education, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

YWCA Health Education Directors’ Society: Grace M. Palm. 
er, YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


€ Depan. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


The Southern District of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will hold its 16; 
Annual Convention in Birmingham, Alabama, February 18, 19 
20, 1948. Headquarters will be at the Tutwiler Hotel. 

Constructive programs, featuring district and national leaders, 
have been planned to cover the larger areas of health educa. 
tion, physical education, recreation, camping, and safety educa- 
tion. Over 500 men and women engaged in this phase of educa. 
tion in universities, colleges, public and private schools, and 
other professional and lay organizations, in thirteen southem 
states are expected to attend. 

Dr. Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La., president of the association, has appointed Mr. William 
Battle, Jr., and Miss Elizabeth Lewis, both of Birmingham 
Southern College, to serve as co-chairmen of the Local Ar. 
rangements Committee; Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, University 
of Alabama, and Dr. Margaret McCall, Alabama College, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Association, to serve on the Convention 
Committee; and Miss Jessie R. Garrison, supervisor of health 
and physical education, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, to serve as convention manager. The 
program appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Hotel reservations should be made immediately after January 
1, 1948. All reservations must be cleared through Mr. T. G 
Brabston, chairman, Housing Committee, 2100 First Avenue, 
Birmingham, Alabama. The number of single rooms will be 
very limited and double occupancy is urged whenever possible. 
Multiple (3 or more in room) accommodations are available 
for students. It is understood that the Housing Committee will 
place reservations in order of receipt, but will place all indi- 
viduals to best advantage if exact accommodations desired are 
not available. 

When writing Mr. Brabston, indicate clearly your name and 
address, the type of room desired, date and hour of arrival and 
departure. If you wish to share accommodations with a specific 
individual, please give the name and address. 


ALABAMA... . . By Harriette Donahoo 
The Physical Education Club of Alabama College sponsored 
the appearance of the Danish Gym Team in November. The 
thirty-four young men and women demonstrated and analyzed 
rhythmic and fundamental gymnastics and taught some of their 
nature dances and folk songs. The program included rhythmical 
gymnastics, fundamental gymnastics, work on balance beams, 
Danish folk dances, and apparatus and tumbling. This select 
team of men and women from Denmark is completing a 20,00 
mile tour of Denmark, France, Germany, and the United States. 
They have appeared in performances in Madison Square Garden, 
University of Alabama, Boston, Washington, D. C., Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and intermediate points. They also 
performed at the national convention in Seattle last spring. 
The Physical Education Club of Alabama College announces 
that Miss Oleda Schrottky, member of the Community Rela- 
tions Bureau of Girl Scouts, was the speaker at their annual 
banquet on Saturday, January 10, 1948. ’ 


ARKANSAS By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 


Officers of the tia, Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation serving for 1947-48 are as follows: 
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Nominations for Southern District Officers 

Members of the Nominating Committee for the South- 
ern District Association this year are Dr. J. R. Sharman, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Dr. Katherine Mont- 
gomery, Florida State University, Tallahassee ; Mr. 
Charles Spencer, State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Suggestions for next year’s officers, in- 
cluding president-elect, vice-presidents for health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation, and members-at- 
large should be sent to any member of the committee as 
soon as possible. 


president, Elizabeth A. Ludwig, director of physical education 
for women, University of Arkansas; vice president, L. J. Van 
Horn, director of physical education, Henderson State Teachers 
College; secretary, Bobbye’. McCullough, Brinkley public 
schools; treasurer, Bob Cowan, director of physical education, 
Ouachita College. 

At the annual meeting held in Little Rock on November 6, 
the association passed a resolution asking for the establishment 
of a division of health and physical education jointly sponsored 
and administered by the State Department of Education and 
the State Board of Health for the purpose of giving more 
intensive supervision of the school health and physical educa- 
tion programs from the state level. 

A joint meeting of members of the Arkansas Education 
Association Health Committee, physicians, and representatives 
of state colleges, the State Department of Education, and the 
State Board of Health was held on Saturday, November 8, in 
Little Rock. The group present seconded the resolution of the 
state physical education association asking for supervision from 
the state level. It also voted to recommend that additional 
courses be offered in the teacher-training institutions in the 
field of health education. The group also discussed the three 
“pilot” programs in health education now in action in Helena, 
Crossett, and three schools in Jefferson County. 

Miss Margaret Bray is the newly appointed head of the 
division of physical education for women at the Arkansas State 
Teachers College at Conway. Miss Bray formerly taught at 
Texas Wesleyan College in Fort Worth, Texas. 


FLORIDA By Ella J. Fowinkle 


The physical education department of the University of Miami 
welcomes a new staff member, Miss Gertrude X. Mooney. 
During the war Miss Mooney served as a physical therapist in 
the Medical Department of the Army. Prior to the war she 
taught at the University of Texas. Since her return from over- 
seas, Miss Mooney served as director of elementary school 
health and physical education at Houston, Texas. From there 
she went to Teachers College, Columbia, where she was a 
graduate student and instructor. She also was instructor in 
Dance at Juilliard School of Music in New York City. At the 
University of Miami Miss Mooney is an instructor in dance 
and correctives. 

Dr. Thurston Adams has been appointed social ahd recre- 
ational administrator at the University of Miami. Dr. Adams 
came to Miami from Special Services, Athletic Division of the 
Veterans Administration, Atlanta branch. 

The Tampa Recreation Department recently sponsored a 
state volleyball tournament for women. Practically all sections 
of the state were represented. Teams participated from Orlando, 
St. Petersburg, Largo and Clearwater, Tampa, and Miami 
Beach. The Largo-Clearwater team emerged victorious. 

The Miami Beach Recreation Department is sponsoring a 
volleyball tournament for the business girls of Greater Miami. 
Officials for the games will be provided by the Greater Miami 
Board of Women Officials. 

More than 500 junior high school girls of Dade county took 
part in the 13th annual volleyball sports day conducted recently 
in Miami. Approximately 200 senior high school girls partici- 


pated in that division. Officiating was done by rated student 
officials, 
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GEORGIA... .. .. By Thomas E. McDonough 


Mr. J. M. Gooden, supervisor, State Department of Education, 
has succeeded Marvin Shields as health education coordinator. 
Mr. Gooden will work with Lynn Keyes in the state health 
program. Mr. Keyes, formerly physical education instructor 
at Georgia Tech, is now employed as a consultant by the State 
Health Department. 

This year the Georgia state association will try to (1) work 
with the State Department of Education in an advisory capac- 
ity, to aid in the improvement of certification of teachers in 
our field, (2) further promote state and national memberships, 
(3) aid in a campaign for teacher recruitment, and (4) en- 
deavor to strengthen local units in the state association by 
utilizing state institutions and their leaders as focal centers. 
Mr. J. B. Scearce, former director of athletics, Cumberland 
College, Williamsburg, Kentucky, has accepted a position as 
head of the department of physical education and athletics at 
the State Teachers College, Statesboro, Georgia. 

The major students of the department of physical education 
for women at the University of Georgia held a basketball clinic 
in the fall for the coaches, officials, and high school girls inter- 
ested in basketball in the Tenth High School District at the 
women’s physical education building. 

The Georgia Athletic Federation of College Women held 
its annual meeting at the University of Georgia, Athens, on 
November 14-15. All women’s colleges in the state have been 
invited to join this organization and to send three official dele- 
gates to this meeting. 


KENTUCKY By T. B. Godfrey 


Leaders in the field of recreation held an interesting meeting 
in Louisville, Kentucky, to discuss the various kinds and types 
of curricula in teacher-training institutions which are designed 
to prepare teachers in the field of recreation. Mr. Garrett 
Eppley, field consultant for recreation for the State of Indiana, 
and associate professor at Indiana University, presented the 
curriculum in recreation at Indiana University. Mr. Allgn 
Sopora presented the tentative program in recreation at the 
University of [llinois. Mr. L. H. Weir, field secretary of the 
National Recreation Association, spoke on “Recreation Trends 
in Our Universities and Colleges.” Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald, state 
recreation consultant and assistant professor of the depart- 
ment of physical education and recreation at the University of 
Minnesota, presented the Minnesota recreation curriculum. Mr. 
H. R. Giles, chairman of the meeting, and director of the 
Kentucky Division of Recreation, spoke on “Kentucky’s Need 
for Recreation Personnel.” The meeting closed with general 
discussion and tentative recommendations for recreation cur- 
ricula in Kentucky colleges and universities. 

Dr. Don Cash Seaton, formerly state director of physical 
education in Illinois, has been appointed head of the department 
of physical education at the University of Kentucky. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. Hackensmith, acting head. 

Professor M. G. Karsner returned to the University of Ken- 
tucky September 1, 1947, after six years’ service in the armed 
forces. 

The Department of Education passed a school code law 
effective September 1, 1948, requiring a minimum program in 
health and physical education in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The Bluegrass Officials Association is recommending a book- 
ing agency for high school athletic officials, consisting of a 
principal, athletic coach, and an official. This recommendation 
was made to the Central Kentucky High School Conference 
meeting in November. 

Mr. Rome Rankin, formerly a member of the staff at Eastern 
State Teachers College completed work for the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Kentucky last summer. Mr. Rankin is now 
director of teacher training and assistant football coach at the 
University of Maine. i 


LOUISIANA By Guy W. Nesom 

A two-weeks conference emphasizing resource-use education 
was held at Northwestern State College recently. The first 
week was devoted to the consideration of the conservation of 
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For Your Bookshelf... 


GROUP INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL DANCING 
By Edith Ballwebber 


= % Well known for her teaching methods, the author explains the under- 
: lying principles and forms of social dancing. The materials and 
methods given stress three dance forms—waltz, fox-trot, and tango 
—as the basis of social dancing upon which each new dance fad is 
built. Clear analysis of positions, steps, combination and sequences, 
as well as clever foot diagrams aid the teacher and student in con- 
ducting successful classes in social dancing. 


842” x 11” Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
By Grace |. Fox and Kathleen G. Merrill 


Old favorites as well as new and different dances! In addi- 
tion to complete music and directions for each dance, the 
teacher finds a valuable section on methods of presenting 
folk dances and one on recordings which may be adapted as 
accompaniment. Clever illustrations portray both the spirit 
and the correct form for the dances. 


842" x 11” Cloth 


THE COMPLETE TAP DANCE BOOK by Anne Schley Duggan 


The combined edition of TAP DANCES and TAP DANCES 
FOR SCHOOL AND RECREATION brings to teachers and stu- 
dents a source book of tap dance routines varying in degree 
of difficulty. 
a clear analysis of the fundamental steps used in the dances. 


Includes suitable musical accompaniments and 


Iustrated Music $3.00 8'¥2"%x11” Cloth Illustrated Music $3.50 


m MODERN DANCE FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA 
By Ruth Radir 


Dance, as discussed in this book, is an art concerned with the com- 
munication of idea or feeling through the medium of movement. 

Approaches to creative work in dance through manipulative and 
exploratory experiences include the following: experiences in move- 
ment, the medium of dance; in rhythm; in space; with materials from 
our dance heritage; with pantomimic movement. 


6” x 9” Cloth 


Illustrated $3.00 


DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS by Grace L. Ryan 


You will have a hard time keeping your feet still when you 
read the descriptions of the o'd time country dances. These 
dances may be used with mixed groups of nearly all ages. 
Calls, directions, music, and clever illustrative line drawings 
make this book valuable to teachers and students. 


Cloth Wlustrated Music 


$3.00 


RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS by Dorothy La Salle 


One of the best single collections of rhythms and dances 
ever published. Simple rhythms for the beginner as well 
as dances requiring advanced skill. Dances from many 
countries; complete, careful directions; full music scores. 


x 11” Cloth Ilustrated Music $4.00 


THE FOLK DANCE BOOK by C. Ward Crampton 


Contains a group of graded folk dances from European countries for 
indoor or outdoor use in schools, clubs, or playgounds. Clear direc- 
tions—music accompanies each dance. 


8” x 11” 


Cloth 


Illustrated Music $2.40 


A. 8S. BARNE 
National Head, 
67 West 44th Stre@ 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED 
These New Titles? ... 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS by Frank G. Menke 


This volume—almost double the size of the older book, ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF SPORTS—contains twenty-five new chapters filled with 


sports information exceedingly difficult to locate from any other 
source. 


The high points of the author’s All Sports Record Book, compiled 
in 1930 and long used as a standard reference, have been blended ©9000 900000088008 000000000000 
into the new book, making it not only a history of sports but also, 
to a large extent, a sports record book. THE NEW ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA OF SPORTS includes histories of over one hundred sports 
and games, and embraces the list of champions and the outstanding 
sports records. 


6%" x 9%,” Cloth $5.00 
n EXERCISE DURING CONVALESCENCE by George T. Stafford 
A guide in the use of exercise as one therapeutic phase of physical 
ES medicine based on the author’s actual experience—not arm-chair 
a. philosophy! The exercises for convalescents described have been used 


successfully in many army and navy hospitals. The book includes 


De not only exercises for specific disabilities but also the basic princi- 
id - ples upon which the series of exercises have been selected. 
| Of value to the physical therapist, occupational therapist, physical 
Ss. reconditioning technician, and the teacher in the physical education 
program for the handicapped. 
6" x9" Cloth Illustrated $4.00 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION by Miriam Gray 
The author explains the power and scope of the physical education 
demonstration in the school and community. She gives ideas and 
practical hints relative to the production of a creative student-teacher staat tatiana 
planned demonstration. This new book will be helpful to men and eer 
women teachers, administrators, or major students and is equally . 
applicable to elementary, secondary, and college use. ° 
6” x9” Cloth Illustrated $3.00 ° 
BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED by Howard A. Hobson 4 
By the use of 102 photographs and 14 line diagrams together with e 
text the author describes the basic skills, play situations, drills, in-  ©® 
dividual and team fundamentals for both offense and defense which 4 
. make for winning basketball. He also includes a series of winning e 
plays. 
Ml This new and unusual book on basketball provides an excellent $ 
y teaching background as well as an exceptionally fine and informative e 
book for the player. Those in the coaching field will find BASKET- 4 
BALL ILLUSTRATED a valuable addition to their basketball history. @ 
0 6" x 9” Cloth Illustrated $1.50 e 


RIDING SIMPLIFIED by Margaret Cabell Self 


A book on the basic fundamentals of good horsemanship. The be- 
ginner will find in logical progression practical and authoritative 
advice on how to become a skilled horseman. The more experienced 
rider may use this as a check on determining his own ability. Fully 
illustrated with photographs taken especially for this book. 


6” x9” Cloth Illustrated $1.50 


COMPANY 


Books on Sports 
York 18, N. Y. 
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natural resources, the second to the conservation of human 
resources. A fine staff of consultants was secured including 
some individuals of national and even international reputation. 
The project was sponsored by the School of Education. Topics 
discussed were soil conservation, forests, water resources, wild- 
life, minerals, safety education, nutrition, sanitation, mental 
hygiene. 

New courses of study in health and physical education have 
been distributed by the State Department of Education to all 
grades in the public schools. These new courses were developed 
during the summer by 38 selected Louisiana people under the 
guidance of the general coordinator, Dr. Joy Kistler. Chair- 
man of the health group was Miss Nina Lamkin, Nebraska 
State Department of Education. Dr. Pattric O’Keefe acted as 
chairman of the physical education group. 

The 1947-48 officers of the Coaching Association are Faize 
Mafouz, Eunice, president; F. H. Prendergast, Fair Park, vice 
president; Woochon Turner, Columbia, secretary-treasurer ; and 
Buck Seeber, New Orleans, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA ..... By Flora May Ellis 


Oklahoma A. & M. College at Stillwater, was hostess for 
the state’s annual hockey sports day. The five state colleges 
and universities participating were Oklahoma University, Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Central State College, and Oklahoma A. & M. College. Ap- 
proximately one hundred and ten students and faculty registered 
for the event. In spite of the forceful Oklahoma gale blowing 
across the field, six games were played to complete a double 
elimination bracket. The highly favored Oklahoma College for 
Women’s club defeated Oklahoma Baptist University to win 
the consolation title and Oklahoma A. & M. College defeated 
Oklahoma University to win the hockey tournament. After the 
final game, the teams adjourned to the North Hall Gymnasium 
for refreshments and a social gathering. 

The increasing popularity of the summer program of the 
Oklahoma City YWCA was manifested last summer when an 
aggregate attendance of 49,700 was reached during the months 
of June, July, and August. The program consisted of swimming 
and plunges, with an accelerated six weeks of activity classes. 
This year the attendance failed to decrease as expected during 
the hot vacation months of July and August, in spite of the 
protracted heat wave. The fall term of the health education 
department opened October 6, preceded by a Free Swim Week 
for adults. These free swim weeks are given three times a 
year, two for adults and one for children. They are intended 
to teach swimming to women and girls who have never learned 
to swim, through short, intensive instruction. Many then take 
up work in the Y’s regular term courses. 

Ruth Ramey, director, health education department of the 
Tulsa YWCA, announces the addition of a new member to the 
staff, Miss Anna Lucy Bradfield, who graduated last spring 
from Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, with 
a major in physical education. 

Through the combined efforts of the YWCA and the Red 
Cross, Tulsa housewives are learning to swim. The YWCA 
pool is used, and both organizations cooperate in furnishing 
instructors. The project originated with requests from several 
mothers. Plans were made for the beginning class and publicity 
consisted of a small newspaper article and a brief radio 
announcement. The response was immediate and what was 
originally intended to be one class swiftly overflowed into four 
classes. Total enrollment now amounts to 103 women. The 
age range is from 18 years to 47 years, with an average age of 
30 years. Evening periods were purposely arranged for the 
convenience of the women, most of whom have small children. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 


Two hundred and eighty girls dressed in blue jeans or in 
gingham dresses recently square danced in the football stadium 
of City High School, Chattanooga, under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth Lowe, physical education director. That in itself 
was a sight for the mothers and fathers on Parents’ Day. But 
a greater sight was the gym the next day, crowded to over- 


flowing with boys and girls begging for a folk dance club, now 
a vital part of the total high school program. Two homerooms 
have also organized clubs as they wanted to specialize to a 
greater degree. These clubs are under the direction of Coach 
George Mathis and Coach Matusek, both University of Ten- 
nessee graduates. 

A physical education club was organized at Middle Tennessee 
State Teachers at Murfreesboro for the purpose of professional 
and social advance on the campus. The club will meet twice 
a month and the majors will invite the students and faculty for 
games, folk dancing, singing, etc. The members hope to gain 
experience in recreational leadership. The club is under the 
direction of Miss Beulah Davis and Coach Patty. 

A series of two-day recreational leadership training clinics 
for Future Farmers of America and Future Homemakers of 
America has been launched in the state on a statewide basis. 
The purpose of the program is to train capable leaders for 
community social gatherings, so that they can lead their organ- 
izations in evenings of wholesome, well rounded entertainment. 
The program is also planned to bring the communities into the 
fun, with FFA and FHA leaders instructing. On the first day 
materials of social recreation are presented—folk dance, stunts, 
relays, quiet games, community singing, mental teasers, etc. 
The second day is devoted to methods of leadership. The 
trainees are then divided into small groups and each group 
plans social recreation adapted to their home community. After 
the planning, the leader of each group presents the program to 
the entire gathering, and demonstrations of new activities are 
presented. These activities are new ones, read by the group 
and worked out by them as experience in depending on them- 
selves. The program has as its foundation the premise that 
total community recreation must be “of the community, by the 
community, for the community,” and that the best leadership 
is the youth of the community itself. For this training, the 
department of physical education at the University of Tennessee 
released a staff member for the entire fall quarter at the request 
of the director of vocational agriculture and the director of 
vocational home economics in Tennessee. 


TEXAS By Mary Buice 


Dr. B. F. Pittenger has retired as dean of the college of 
education, University of Texas, after 20 years of service, and 
Dr. L. D. Haskew accepted the deanship. Before coming to 
the University of Texas, Dr. Haskew was executive secretary 
of the committee on teacher education, American Council of 
Education, and consultant to the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. 

The Physical Education Majors’ Club is off to a good start 
under the leadership of Sonny Rooker as president and Miss 
Ruth Abernathy as sponsor. Programs for the year will stress 
professional growth and development. A convocation of physi- 
cal education majors was held in connection with a meeting of 
PEM Club at which members of the physical education faculty 
discussed problems pertinent to guidance and professional devel- 
opment in physical and health education and recreation. 

Swing and Turn, campus folk dance organization, sponsored 
a square dance in the ball room of the Student Union Building 
which was attended by a large number of folk dance enthusiasts 
in this area of Texas. 

The women’s physical training department had a swimming 
party for the Danish Gym Team from Denmark after its per- 
formance in Gregory Gymnasium. 

Patty Berg conducted a golf clinic at the women’s gymnasium 
last fall. 

New staff members in the department of physical education 
include Miss Helen Coleman, Mr. Lewis Hilley, Mr. Lynn 
McCraw, and Mr. Blair Cherry. 


VIRGINIA & By Harold Jack 

The state association held a health and physical education 
meeting in the Winter Garden of the Hotel Richmond, October 
17, 1947, with the president, Mr. Kirk Montague, presiding. 
Approximately 150 people were present. Since the regular pro- 
fessional meeting of the Association is held in the Spring 
(March 27) the program for the meeting was devoted pri- 
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marily to demonstrations and practical suggestions for the ~ 


classroom teacher. Mr. Ludwell Sherman, director of physical 
education in the Richmond schools, acted as program chairman. 

Mrs. Anne Franklin demonstrated game activities with her 
primary pupils. Miss Elizabeth Robinson demonstrated testing 
activities with elementary children. Miss Betty Knox, Mr. Ed- 
ward Beauvais, Mrs. Ruby Chapman, and Mr. Fred Hardy 
demonstrated co-recreational activities with junior high school 
pupils. The last half of the meeting was devoted to health dis- 
cussions by Mr. G. L. Quirk, assistant supervisor of health, 
physical education, and recreation, Mrs. Evelyn Magarity, 
principal, Oakton School in Fairfax County, and Miss Frances 
A. Mays, assistant state supervisor of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 

Through cooperative planning and effort, the State Depart- 
ment of Police and the State Department of Education have 
developed a new bulletin on driver education which will be 
available for use by high school students shortly after the first 
of the year. Plans have also been established for the certifica- 
tion of driver-training instructors. The program is to be in- 
augurated in Virginia as a phase of the over-all health and 
physical education program. At the present time a large number 
of schools are interested in developing the driver-training 
programa as a phase of the total health education setup. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


WASHINGTON 


From June 18-27, Miss Katharine Fox, Miss Kathro Kidwell, 
Miss Dorothy MacLean of the University of Washington, Miss 
Ruth Weythman of Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham, Dr. Helen G. Smith, Washington State College, 
Dr. Eva Seen and Miss Erma Weir of Oregon State College 
attended the second workshop of the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women held at Estes Park, 
Colorado. They report that it was a stimulating experience both 
professionally and socially. 

Under the direction of Mr. Harley Robertson of the Wash- 
ington State Department of Public Instruction, a valuable 
recreation program for communities in Washington state was 
conducted last summer. Miss Agnes McQuarrie and Miss 
Alice Gates of Washington State College, Mr. Edwin Graham 
of Aberdeen, and Mr. Lee Rankin, director of physical educa- 
tion for Bellingham, assisted in the planning and direction 
of this program. 

Miss Ruth Weythman, director of physical education for 
women, at Western Washington College of Education, Belling- 
ham, is the new president of the Western Society- of Physical 
Education for College Women. 

Miss Shirley Nelson, who took her bachelor’s degree at the 
University of Washington, completed work on her master’s 
degree this past year at Wellesley. Miss Nelson will join the 
physical education staff of Central Washington College of 
Education at Ellensburg. Her special responsibility will be 
modern dance. 

Miss Ruth Wilson has been appointed acting director of the 
department of physical education for women at the University 
of Washington. 

Miss Aurora Kipperburg has joined the faculty of Bremerton 
Junior College as instructor of physical education for women. 
She has taught for the past two years in the Bellingham public 
schools. 

Miss Helen Clark, physical education instructor in Renton 
Junior-Senior High School, is participating in the community 
recreation program in Renton. 
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Miss Florence Thwing, physical education instructor in the 
Arlington Senior High School, directed the recreation program 
for Arlington last summer. 

As a part of the coordinated school-community health pro- 
gram, Miss Agnes Stewart of the Renton public schools has 
been working with the King County Health Department. 
Under the same program Mr. Salwaechter of Franklin High 
School, Seattle, has been working with the Department of 
Health and Sanitation of the City of Seattle. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Dorothy Nyswander of the Uni- 
versity of California’s School of Public Health, a most satisfac 
tory and inspiring, short and intensive course in the coordinated 
school-community health program was conducted last summer 
at the University of Washington. Registration ran well over 
one hundred. With these participants well scattered over the 
state in various health departments and public schools, the 
health program of the state should make great strides during 
1947-48. 

The second annual conference of the Washington state asso- 
ciation was held at Walla Walla High School on November 14 
and 15. Other local participating schools were Whitman Col- 
lege, St. Paul’s School for Girls, Sharpstein School, Paine 
School, and Green Park School. 

On Friday morning there was demonstrations of girls’ tum- 
bling and flag football. At the General Assembly in the after- 
noon the main speaker was Mr. Harley Robertson, state director 
of health, physical education, and recreation. Following the 
General Assembly there were demonstrations in teaching 
physical education and health education classes and in girls’ 
speedball and boys’ basketball. 

A showing of sports films was arranged early in the evening 
followed by a square dance party. 

On Saturday mornling there was a folk dancing demonstra- 
tion and discussion for elementary and high school girls and 
a boys’ demonstration of physical education activities on the 
high school level. An individual sports clinic followed these 
activities. 

At the luncheon Mr. W. H. Shumard led a panel discussion 
on recreation. The College Section met in the afternoon. 


Eastern District + 
« Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


The annual luncheon and business meeting of the Delaware 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
was held on October 9, 1947, at the P.S. duPont High School. 
President W. Calvin Wood of the Caesar Rodney High School 
presided, introducing the new division members as well as 
carrying on the regular business. The group was greatly hon- 
ored by having Dr. George R. Miller, Jr., state superintendent 
and Mr. William B. Simpson, president of the Delaware State 
Education Association, as luncheon guests. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Miss 
Bessie Lynam, Wilmington, president; Mr. Harlan E. High- 


field, Richardson Park, vice president; Miss Esther Walker, 
Smyrna, treasurer; Mr. George W. Ayars, Dover, secretary; 
Mr. Frank Loucks, Conrad, Member-at-Large; Miss Muriel 


Bailey, Dover, Women’s Athletic Commission. 
On Friday October 10 at the P.S. duPont High School audi- 


torium, the four phases of the association’s program drew the 
usual large attendance. Those in attendance were high in praise 
of the fine program presented at this session. Claims were made 
that it was the best program that the association had ever 
presented and produced. W. Calvin Wood presided with Miss 
Bessie Lynam, program chairman, and introduced the various 


phases as follows: 
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1. An elementary school demonstration was presented by the 
pupils of the Lore School, Wilmington. The demonstration con- 
sisted of a number of dances in costume. These pupils performed 
exceptionally well and were enthusiastically received by those 
present. 

2. A gymnastic demonstration was presented by the University 
of Delaware Gymnastic Team under the direction of Mr. Cur- 
tiss R. Rylander. Exercises were performed on mats, parallel 
bars, and the trampoline. All students gave fine demonstrations 
of skill on the various pieces of apparatus. 

3. Our guest speaker was Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe, Director of 
the Wolffe Clinic and associate professor of medicine at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Wolffe’s topic was 
“New Horizons in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
from a Physician’s Point of View.” 

4. The high school leader club of the Newark School, gave 
an outstanding demonstration of the modern dance. Mrs. Grace 
Gibb directed this demonstration, announcing and giving a brief 
interpretation and description of the various dance movement 
patterns. 

The Danish Gymnastic Team sponsored by the Delaware As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, visited 
our state on December 1 and 2, appearing at the P.S. duPont 
High School, Wilmington, on Monday evening, December 1, 
and in Dover High School Field House, Dover, on Tuesday 
evening, December 2. This project of good will and inter- 
national relations was approved by Dr. George R. Miller, Jr., 
state superintendent, and other administrators. The team was 
composed of thirty-three young men and women from Denmark. 
Their program of activities consisted of rhythmical gymnastics, 
fundamental gymnastics, balance beam exercises, advanced gym- 
nastics, Danish folk dances, heavy apparatus, and tumbling. 
It was a great demonstration of grace, skill, speed and timing, 
agility, and group activity. Those seeing this event will long 
remember it as a highlight in precision performance. W. Calvin 
Wood was general chairman. 

On December 6 the athletic department of the University of 
Delaware sponsored a gymnastic clinic and exhibition attended 
by administrators, teachers, coaches, and interested students of 
the junior and senior high schools of Delaware. 

Mr. George W. Ayars, state supervisor of physical education 
and recreation, Delaware, and Mr. W. Calvin Wood, president 


of the Delaware Association for Health, Physical Education, . 


and Recreation, represented our state association at the Sargent 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire. At this meeting, in con- 
junction with other representatives of the states of the Eastern 
District and the executive committee of said organization, the 
coming district convention plans were laid. Mr. Ayars and Mr. 
Wood also represented the Delaware association at the Mary- 
land state association meetings held in Baltimore on October 30 
and 31, 1947. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 


The annual meeting of the Maryland Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Baltimore on 
October 30 and October 31. The sessions were very well attended 
by teachers of physical education and by teachers in other fields. 
All phases of the program were considered through panel dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, and forums. 

The luncheon meeting of the Association was held at City 
College. At this time, Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, state director 
of physical education, presented Mr. Robert Garrett, president 
of the Board of Recreation and Parks of Baltimore, with the R. 
Tait Mackenzie Award for outstanding work in health, physical 
education, and recreation. It is the first time a lay worker in 
the field has been so honored. 

At one of the evening sessions, Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, state 
superintendent of schools, presented awards to Mr. William L. 
Boggs, of the Catonsville High School in Baltimore County 
for his outstanding leadership of boys during long years of 
service at the school; to Miss Blanche Drennan of Kenwood 
High School in Baltimore County for the services she rendered 
in taking charge of physical education programs for both girls 
and boys during the war years and for her enthusiastic support 


of all types of sports; and to Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson in 
recognition of his progressive leadership in both the national 
and state associations. 

The new officers elected for 1947-48 are as follows: Mr. Cecil 
T. Norris, instructor of physical education, City College, Balti- 
more, president; Mr. Herbert R. Steiner, supervisor of physical 
education, Baltimore County, vice president; Dr. Thomas C. 
Ferguson, state supervisor of physical education, and recrea- 
tion, Maryland, secretary-treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary T. Gibbons 


The first meeting of the Massachusetts Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held on Friday eve- 
ning, November 21, 1947, in the Teachers College of the City 
of Boston. President Robert Berry opened the meeting. He in- 
troduced Dr. Harry Scott of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke on the topic “Problems Facing us in Our 
Field.” 

The meeting then divided. into three sections, health, physical 
education, and recreation, presided over by our three vice presi- 
dents, Mildred Howard, Mary Hayes, and Robert Laveaga. 
Specific problems were studied and solutions sought by the sec- 
tions. 

The meeting reconvened for a summation by Dr. Harry Scott. 

Thursday evening, December 4, 1947, the Boston Board of 
Basketball Officials (Women) held a meeting at Radcliffe Col- 
lege in Cambridge. The President, Miss Jean Homewood of 
the faculty of the Bouve Boston School of Physical Education, 
greeted the officials and spectators and explained the policies of 
the board. 

The program for the evening was arranged by the co-chair- 
men, Miss Winifred Prendergast of the William Howard Taft 
School in Brighton and Miss Ruth Moulton of the Patrick T. 
Campbell School in Roxbury. Miss Helen Carroll of the Win- 
chester High School demonstrated the procedure for a coaching 
session of a varsity team. Misses Carol Newhoff and Wilhema 
McPhee, students from Sargent College, Boston University, of- 
ficiated while Miss Gretchen Schuyler of the Sargent faculty 
announced over the public address system the duties of the 
referee and umpire during the game. 

After the game, Dr. Elizabeth Beale of Wellesley College in- 
terpreted the rules and clarified problems. 

At the annual conference of the Eastern Tennessee Teachers 
Association on October 30 and 31, Dr. Peter V. Karpovich of 
the Springfield College faculty delivered three addresses: “How 
Physical Education Helped in Winning the War,” “The Science 
in Physical Education,” “Relation Between Health and Physical 
Education.” 


NEW JERSEY By Gerald A. Garafolo 


As has been the traditional custom over a period of many 
years, the New Jersey Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, an affiliated group of the New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion, held its usual sectional meeting, and, with other affiliated 
groups such as the Department of Teachers of Slow-Learners, 
Guidance and Personnel Association of New Jersey, New Jer- 
sey Association of Deans and Counselors, New Jersey Recrea- 
tion Teachers Association, New Jersey State Organization of 
Public Health Nursing, New Jersey State School Nurses Asso- 
ciation, New Jersey Association of Teacher Assistants to Prin- 
cipals, New Jersey Psychological Association, sponsored the 
general meeting held at Atlantic City on Saturday, November 8, 
1947. The convention theme, “Good Schools Today, Better 
Schools Tomorrow,” was adhered to throughout by various 
speakers of note. 

The sectional meeting held during the morning period at 
Cambridge Hall, Hotel Claridge, attracted the attention of 
some six hundred delegates, who expressed themselves very 
favorably as to the outcomes attained as a result of this ses- 
sion. R. Warren Fogarty of Kearny presided, ably assisted 
by Russell W. Neide of Irvington, who handled matters per- 
taining to discussion. The program as organized by Dr. Mar- 
garet C. Brown, president-elect and state chairman of the 
program committee, consisted of two parts. The first one was 
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concerned with health examinations. Such questions as what is 
an adequate physical examination, what are the total outcomes 
which should be expected of it, how should daily, temporary, 
or permanent excuses from physical education be controlled, 
were considered from the point of view of the physician by Dr. 
Norman J. Quinn, Director of .Health Service, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey; the nurse by Miss Margaret Rickert, head nurse, 
public schools, Linden, New Jersey; the administrator in physi- 
cal education by Mr. Franklyn G. Armstrong, director, health 
and physical education, Montclair, New Jersey; the parent by 
Mrs. Harold Dean Steward, past president, Parent-Teachers 
Association of New Jersey; and the pupil by Miss Wanda Sul- 
livan, Mr. Bernard Goldstein, pupils at Atlantic City High 
School. 

The second part considered the school health program of 
New Jersey. The revised plan for health education was dis- 
cussed by Mr. William P. Uhler, Jr., assistant in physical 
education, State Department of Education, New Jersey; and 
the school lunch and health education, by Miss Janet N. 
Jardine, school lunch supervisor, State Department of Education, 
New Jersey. 

The afternoon program was held at Convention Hall Ball- 
room and was attended by approximately two thousand dele- 
gates. This was in the form of a council on human relations, 
Dr. Margaret C. Brown acting as chairman. The topic related 
to “Youth and the Schools of Tomorrow” was handled in 
excellent manner by two individuals, one of whom dealt with 
practical suggestions for youth’s problems. The second phase 
dealing with “A Belonging Youth is Not a Delinquent,” was 
very capably handled by our good friend and neighbor, Dr. Jay 
B. Nash, professor of physical education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York. 

A unique example of a very commendable relationship between 
the Board of Education and the athletic program in its senior 
high schools was recently established in Newark, New Jersey, 
one of the nation’s largest cities. The tremendous growth of 
athletic programs in its senior high schools and the participa- 
tion of thousands of spectators at various athletic events neces- 
sitated this declaration of responsibility. 

The Board of Education, representatives of the city adminis- 
tration, the high school principals, and representatives of the 
physical education department, have established an organization 
that is most democratic. With this organization, the Board of 
Education assumed full responsibility for the program, but at 
the same time delegated authority without infringing upon the 
autonomy of the major or parent city-wide athletic association 
and the individual high schools’ athletic program. 


Furthermore, the program was definitely declared to be a 
part of the physical education program of the city and to be ad- 
ministered upon.sound physical education principles. The posi- 
tions of the superintendent of schools and his immediate assist- 
ants, including the director of physical education, were definitely 
and clearly defined. 


It is hoped that this democratic organization will reflect great- 
er service to the students of the various high schools of the city. 
The fellowing resolutions are the basic steps effected to estab- 
lish this much needed relationship. 

RESOLVED, That the following rules and regulations con- 
cerning athletic associations be hereby adopted: 


1. School athletics and the athletic events and activities of the 
Newark Senior High School Athletic Association and of the 
individual high school athletic associations engaged, with the 
permission of the superintendent of schools, in the arrangement 
and conduct of athletic contests, are hereby declared to be part 
of the physical education program of the Newark School Dis- 
trict and a function and responsibility of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

2. The Newark Senior High School Athletic Association and 
the individual high school athletic associations, functioning with 
the consent of the superintendent of schools, are hereby desig- 
nated as the representatives of the Board of Education, in the 
conduct of athletic events and activities such as have heretofore 
been conducted by the school associations, subject to the regu- 
lations of the Board and the supervision and authority of the 
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superintendent, through the assistant superintendent in charge 
of secondary education and the director of physical education. 

3. Each of the above-mentioned athletic associations may 
make purchases in connection with athletic events and activities 
by them, subject to accounting procedures prescribed by the 
Board of Education through its secretary, and may adopt a 
constitution subject to the approval of the superintendent and 
the Board of Education. 

It is interesting to note in the October Journal that certain 
members of the New Jersey Association for Health and Phy- 
sical Education, have been appointed to important standing 
committees of the National Association. Dr. Margaret C. 
Brown of East Orange is chairman, and Franklyn G. Armstrong 
of Montclair, and Gerald A. Garafola of Newark are on the 
Professional Ethics Committee; Joseph E. Raycroft of Prince- 
ton is on the Permanent Historical Records and Exhibits Com- 
mittee, and John N. Richards, Sr., of Newark, is on the Edi- 
torial Committee. 

The all-English women’s hockey teams visited New Jersey 
while touring the United States and gave several thousand 
spectators who witnessed the two games, a great treat in skill, 
speed, and timing. The long drives and the almost machine- 
like precision in covering the field, made it seem a different 
game of hockey from that played by our girls in America. 
However, these players from England stated that it was their 
belief that the American way of playing was more fun and 
certainly more relaxing than the English method. Hockey is 
the outstanding game for girls in England and stick handling 
starts at the age of eight years. In fifty years, the English 
women’s hockey teams have met but two defeats, so that the 
strain of winning is beginning to tell upon the participants. 

The North Jersey field hockey team played hostess to the 
English team on Sunday, October 26, 1947, at the Montclair 
Athletic Club. Thanks and appreciation are hereby tendered 
to Miss Marjorie E. Miller of Westfield, New Jersey, for hav- 
ing brought this information to our attention. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE By Alder T. Hatch 


The annual autumn meeting of the New Hampshire Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
on Friday, October 17, 1947, in Manchester. Miss Grace 
Felker, retiring president and director of physical education 
for girls in the Laconia school system, presided over the meeting. 


Realizing the urgent need for leadership in the state, Miss 
Felker secured as the main speaker, Mr. Howard Richardson, 
state director of health, physical education, and recreation in 
the State of Maine, who gave a talk concerning “Organizing 
for Effective Leadership.” Following the speech, an extensive 
period was devoted to questions and answers, during which time 
much information of value was exchanged by the many teachers 
present. 

A new plan was initiated for the election of officers and for 
the first time nominations were made from the floor. Mr. 
James M. Culberson, director of physical education of Ports- 
mouth, was elected president; Mr. John McGrail, supervisor 
of physical education at Spaulding High School in Rochester, 
was elected vice president; and Mrs. Florence Emerson, teacher 
of girls’ physical education, Spaulding High School in Roches- 
ter, was elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. Alder T. Hatch, 
supervisor of physical education of Keene, was elected state 
news editor. Temporary plans were made for another meeting 
early in 1948. Much credit goes to Miss Grace Felker, the 


retiring president, for her splendid work during the past year, 


during which time she did much to strengthen the organization 
and keep it working toward a successful goal, that of arrang- 
ing for the appointment of a state director of health, physical 
education, and recreation. More information concerning this 
appointment will be forthcoming in the near future. 

The New Hampshire State Coaches Association met on 
Thursday, October 16, 1947, with the retiring president, Mr. 
James M. Culberson of Portsmouth, presiding at the business 
meeting. A slate of new officers was introduced by the nom- 
inating committee and accepted by the association. Those 
elected were: president, Mr. Arthur D. Mulvaney of Keene; 
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vice president, Mr. Frederick Walker of Dover; secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. Martin Hefferman of Hanover. The basketball 
tournament situation was discussed and tentative plans call for 
the Class C division to hold their playoffs at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Nothing definite has been clecided as yet as to where the 
Class B and A games will be played, but a final statement on 
this will be forthcoming at an early date. 

A basketball clinic, sponsored by the Coaches’ Association, 
was held at the University of New Hampshire on Saturday, 
November 22, 1947. Co-chairmen Ken Bishop of Dover and 
Alder T. Hatch of Keene, secured outstanding coaches within 
the state to present their specialties at the clinic and university 
squad members were on hand to aid in demonstrations. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Martha A. Gable 


President Harvey Lecollier has boosted the membership of 
the Allegheny County Association to 265. 

Dr. Frank Lloyd addressed the physical education committees 
of the YMCA’s on November 14. 

All members cooperated in making the 26th annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, a success. The theme, “Fitness for 
Living,” was used in nearly all meetings. 

The Board of Education of Pittsburgh sponsors 19 recreation 
centers in the city. Forty-seven instructors are employed. 
Frank Eckl is in charge of the program, which is designed to 
care for children between the ages of 8 and 16. 

Phi Epsilon Kappa sponsored a meeting of men physical edu- 
cators to hear Dr. Harry Bruce, superintendent of schools of 
Mifflin Borough. Dr. Bruce discussed school law and gave 
interpretations as it relates to physical education. 

Temple University recently gave a dinner for all alumni in 
physical education, and about 500 attended. President Johnson, 
Dr. Hughes, and other college officials welcomed the alumni. 

Dr. Stoddard, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, has 
created a committee to explore the possibilities of television for 
instruction and public relation for schools. The first program 
was called “Reading, Rhythms, and ’Rithmetic—Plus.” Martha 
Gable is a member of the committee. 

Robert Coates was reelected to the presidency of the Phila- 
delphia association. 

Recently, superintendents of forty-one large cities of the 
United States met in Philadelphia. They attended a program 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art which is presented regularly 
under the auspices of the Division of Fine and Industrial Arts 
of the Philadelphia Schools called “Looking at the U.S.A.” 
About 500 pupils attended the program daily from 9 to 12 in 
the morning. The division of physical and health education 
cooperates in the training of pupils in square dances for each 
presentation. Last year, 30,000 pupils attended. 


RHODE ISLAND By John H. Osterberg 


The first quarterly meeting of the Rhode Island association 
was held Thursday, October 30, 1947, during the Teachers’ 
Institute with George K. Makechnie, Dean of Boston Univer- 
sity College of Physical Education for Women, Sargent Col- 
lege, as guest speaker. 

Dean Makechnie talked on the new and revived subjects in 
the curriculum of the teacher-training schools with special ref- 
erence to activities at the Sargent Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. Teacher training for adult recreation, both sum- 
mer and winter seasons, will supplant the usual girls’ summer 
camp. Knowledge of correctives prescribed by orthopedics and 
problem workshops with guest speakers will be a part of the 
curriculum for each student at the school henceforth. 

The officers for 1947-1948 are as follows: 

President, A. Victor Skonberg, physical instructor for boys, 
Roger Williams Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island; 
President-elect, Mrs. Bertha Andrews, department of physical 
education, Rhode Island College of Education; Past President, 
Martha Jones, supervisor of physical education, Pawtucket 
public schools, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; vice presidents: 
Health, Mrs. Flora R. Hopkins, 607 Pleasant Valley Parkway, 


Providence; Physical Education, K. Agnes McCaffrey, physical 


instructor for girls, Hope High School, Providence, Rhode 
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Island; Recreation, Carl V. Slader, Rhode Island Chapter, Red | 
Cross, 500 Waterman Street, Providence, Rhode Island; Treas- 
urer, Earle F. Carlsten, physical instructor for boys, Roger 
Williams Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island; Re- 
cording Secretary, Evelyn Prince, physical instructor for ‘girls, 
Esek Hopkins Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Corresponding Secretary, Jolin H. Osterberg, supervisor of 
athletics, Providence Public Schools. 


NEW YORK By Francis J. Moench 


For a number of.years Skidmore College has given an oral and 
a written major examination in the physical education depart- 
ment at the end of the fourth year. This comprehensive exam- 
ination started as an experiment, but is now an invaluable part 
of the curriculum. The seminar meets regularly once a week 
from October through April and attendance is voluntary. 

Miss Helen Luffman, director of the school of physical educa- 
tion at Russell Sage College, reports an enrollment of 88 stu- 
dents majoring in physical education. Twenty-three of these 
are senior students who will graduate in May, 1948. Miss Helen 
McKinstry, president of Russell Sage College and formerly 
director of the school of physical education, suffered a heart 
attack on September 22 and was critically ill for weeks. Miss 
McKinstry’s friends and professional associates will be glad 
to know that she is making good progress and is well on the 
road to recovery. 


St. Lawrence University at Canton has inaugurated a five- 
year teacher-training program in physical education leading to 
the degree of Master of Education. The University has pur- 
chased a 294-acre tract of land at South Colton, N. Y., for use 
as a recreational area. 


Lawrence S. Hill, Dean of Health and Physical Education 
at Ithaca College, reports an enrollment of 618 major students 
in the department of physical education and 82 major students 
in the department of physiotherapy as of September, 1947. Five 

«new members were added to the staff: Robert F. Bigley, gradu- 
ate of New York University; Mr. Philip Hubbard, B.A. Degree 
from Coe College, Iowa and A.M. from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia; Marie Dimond, a graduate of the Sargent School and 
Teachers College, Columbia; Mrs. Reva Shiner, a graduate of 
Sargent College; and Jane Rasch, a graduate of Cortland and 
Duke University. A four-year course in physiotherapy has been 
established at Ithaca College. Three years of academic and 
pre-specialization courses are offered in the City of Ithaca and 
the fourth year of specialization at the Hospital for Special 
Surgery and affiliated hospitals in New York City. 


Climaxing five years of careful study under the leadership 
of its Committee on Educational Policy, Colgate University 
has adopted, by unanimous vote of the faculty, a five-year pro- 
gram with a Bachelor of Arts degree, for the training of teach- 
ers in physical education, health, and recreation. Objective of 
the program will be to train secondary teachers to teach physical 
education, and to act as directors of community recreation 
centers. They will also teach in at least one academic field. 
Credit for the fifth year may be applied in part toward a Master 
of Arts degree at Colgate College if the work meets the Uni- 
versity’s standards for graduate study. Karl J. Lawrence, as- 
sociate professor of physical education, will be in charge of 
the program. 

Professor Joseph Bressler of Brooklyn College, reports that, 
effective September 1, 1947, Brooklyn College added to its cur- 
riculum courses of study leading to the B.S. degree in physical 
education and to the B.S. degree in health education. These 
courses comply with state requirements for teachers of these 
subjects. 

Prof. Thomas G. Ierardi of City College in New York, re- 
ports that the division of teacher training of the department of 
hygiene has been reconstituted. There are at present 74 under- 
graduate students enrolled in health and physical education. 

The University of Buffalo’s program for the preparation of 
teachers in health, physical education, and recreation has been 
making great strides forward since its inception in September, 
1941. Under the direction of Dean L. O. Cummings, of 
the school of education, the program has expanded until over 
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200 students are now enrolled. 

Cortland State Teachers College is developing a major cur- 
riculum in recreation and outdoor education on both under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Professor Harlan G. Metcalf has 
been added to the staff to give direction to the new curriculum. 
Miss Camille Brown, of the division of health and physical 
education, is on leave during the current year to work on her 
doctorate at Columbia University. Miss Anne B. Towse has 
accepted a temporary appointment of one year. Mr. Gustave 
B. Timmel, formerly health education teacher at Ithaca High 
School, has accepted an instructorship in the department of 
health education. 

Additions to the physical education department for women 
include Miss Monica Czurles from the Buffalo public schools, 
Misses Betty Schweitzer and Dorothy Arnsdorf from graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia University, and Miss Ann 
E. Jewett from the University of Michigan where she was a 
graduate assistant. Additions to the men’s staff at Cortland 
include Whitney Corey, of Cortland and Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and John Stein, a graduate of the City 
College of New York. 


Southwest District + 
«+ Association News 


By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


ARIZONA By Regna F. Breneman 


The tennis enthusiasts of Arizona State College at Tempe 
have completed pians for a Racquet Club and have drawn up 
a constitution and elected Mrs. Lyda MclIndoo as president. 
Plans include a mixed doubles tournament as well as competi- 
tion with the men and women of the Phoenix Tennis Club. 
Lectures by and movies of outstanding tennis players will be 
a part of the program. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of Arizona State College 
sponsored its first weekend tennis tournament November 8 and 
9. Separate tournaments for beginners and advanced players 
were held. A number of suggestions for the next tournament 
were made by the players, including having all beginners appear 
at the courts on the morning of the tournament and drawing up 
the schedule to include those who are present. The winner of 
the beginners’ tournament was Betty Field and runner-up was 
Louise Jagus. The winner of the advanced tournament was 
Katherine Draft and the runner-up was Lois Williams. About 
fifty players participated. 

Arizona State College entered golf, archery, tennis, bad- 
minton, hockey, and volleyball teams in the Sports Day for 
Arizona Colleges, sponsored by Phoenix College on December 6. 

The GAA of North Phoenix High School invited freshmen 
volleyball teams from Phoenix Union High School for the first 
“Get-Acquainted Party” on November 20. Fun was had by 
all, and plans are under way for a similar party for sophomores. 


The Committee for the Study of Recreation in Calfiornia, 
under the capable direction of Harry Stoops, is conducting a 
series of 17 regional recreational leadership training institutes. 
A generous grant of funds from the Rosenberg Foundation has 
made these institutes possible. They are usually conducted in 
cooperation with adult education programs and under the spon- 
sorship of local committees. Participants include full-time and 
part-time professional recreation workers, lay leaders, and vol- 
unteer workers in both public and private agencies. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association took two 
teams south for games with the Southern California groups 
during the Thanksgiving holiday time. 

The San Francisco Dance League has scheduled “Three 
Sunday Afternoons of Modern Dance” at the Palace of Legion 
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of Honor Theatre. At the first, on October 26, Ann Halprin 
and Welland Lathrop danced to a full house. The second, on 
November 30, presented new choreographers in San Francisco. 
The third, on March 14, 1948, will present new dances composed 
under Dance League sponsorship. 

The basketball rating committee of the San Francisco Bay 
Counties Board of Women Officials has held two meetings 
under the leadership of Marie Lantagne of the Stanford Uni- 
versity faculty. The first meeting was a discussion of rules, 
the other a clinic at Mills College to brush up on techniques. 
There will be other clinics for officiating. 

At the end of the fall football season the Oakland public 
schools and the Alameda County schools sponsor an evening 
of football at the Oakland Ball Park, which is floodlighted. 
The four highest teams in each league compete against one 
another. Each game lasts for 30 minutes. The two lowest 
teams play first, the two top teams last. Gate receipts are di- 
vided between the city and the county to help defray costs of 
athletic programs in the schools. 

Food handlers in the Oakland public schools are proving very 
cooperative in taking advantage of the opportunity to have 
chest x-ray pictures taken by the Alameda County Tuberculosis 
Association. 


Central District 
« Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


MINNESOTA .... . By Helen Olsen 


The Southwest District of the Minnesota Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held two meetings 
in connection with the Minnesota Education Association meet- 
ings in Mankato on October 17. 


Business of the association was discussed at the luncheon 
meeting. This was followed by a basketball clinic for women 
members of the association. It was conducted by Miss Virginia 
Rugh of the University of Minnesota. Majors in physical edu- 
cation from Mankato Teachers College participated. Spectators 
were enthusiastic about this type of demonstration. 


The Southeastern Division met Thursday, October 23, at a 
noon luncheon in Rochester. Mr. Lloyd Osburne presided at 
the business meeting. Mr. Dvorak of Lake City, was elected 
the new delegate-at-large, filling the vacancy caused by the de- 
parture of Claude Hungerford. After the business meeting, 
Paul Schmidt of Rochester gave an account of experiences and 
work done by the health and physical education summer work- 
shop. Mr. Perry Sandell, state director, was: guest speaker 
and told of recent conventions he had attended and the proposed 
revision of the state curriculum in physical education. A dis- 
cussion followed on problems in various schools. 

Mr. Wilmer Hansen of Moorhead was chairman of the sec- 
tional meeting and reports the following program for the West- 
ern Division during the Minnesota Education Association meet- 
ing on Thursday, October 16: demonstration in rhythms, Moor- 
head State Teachers College Junior High School, Mrs. Marlyn 
Erickson in charge; demonstration on the trampoline, Moor- 
head Junior High School Girls, Miss Lorraine Coleman in 
charge; tumbling demonstration, Moorhead Junior High School 
Boys, Wilmer G. Hansen in charge. At the business meeting 
a talk on playday aims was given by Lorraine Coleman of 
Moorhead Junior High School. ° 

On October 23 during the Minneapolis Division meeting of 
the MEA a round-table discussion on health was held. The 
following people participated: Helen Starr and Dr. Ruth 
Grout of the University of Minnesota; Barbara Wright and 
Mercedes Nelson of the Minneapolis Public Schools. The 


- Minneapolis Division held its November meeting with Miss 
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Irene McKibbin, exchange teacher from Belfast, North Ireland. 
speaking. 

The Northeast Division held its meeting on October 10 dur- 
ing the MEA divisional meeting. A new secretary-treasurer, 
Laura Thibodeau, was elected. Morse Ridgeway of Coleraine 
Junior College, was elected to fill the vacancy of Judd Gregor, 
who moved from the division. Workshop reports were given 
and other business followed. Guest speaker was Dr. Louis 
Keller of the University of Minnesota, who spoke on “Con- 
comitants of Physical Education.” 

Helen Olsen of Bemidji presided at the Northern Division 
meeting in physical education on October 10. At the business 
meeting a resolution was made to urge more schools to adopt 
in-service training plans for physical education teachers with 
the suggestion that workshops be held before the regular school 
year begins. Guest speaker was Miss Irene McKibbin, ex- 
change teacher from North Ireland. She spoke on physical 
education in England and North Ireland. A demonstration of 
tumbling and apparatus progressions by Bemidji Junior High 
School boys under the direction of Horace May, Bemidji public 
schools, was also given. Harold Paulson of Thief River Falls, 
secretary-treasurer, spoke on the need for memberships in the 
local and national associations. : 


NORTH DAKOTA By Grace O. Rhonemus 


At the North Dakota Education Convention in Bismarck, 
October 24-26, the following officers were elected for 1947-48: 
Leonard Marti, University, president; Hazel Dettman, Fargo 
public schools, vice president ; and Grace Rhonemus, University, 
secretary-treasurer. The council members are as follows: 
Al Cassell, Jamestown College; William Solberg, Hettinger 
public schools; Ed Roy, Williston public schools; Adele Kimm, 
Mayville Teachers College; Mrs. Gladys Johanson, Bismarck 
public schools; and Loren Miller, Grafton public schools. Miss 
Adele Kimm, Mayville Teachers College, gave an excellent 
talk on physical education in the small school. She gave out 
mimeographed sheets which contained music and instruction for 
various activities and games. Miss Beatrice Wartchow, Agri- 
cultural College, talked about convention attendance and com- 
petition among college women. 


Membership in the state association has increased from 42 to 
150. The October Newsletter was well received, after which 
many sent in membership dues. Mr. P. E. Michaelson, Fargo 
public schools, reports 100 percent membership in the state 
association, with 23 members. Grand Forks is second with 100 
percent membership of full-time teachers, a total of eight mem- 
bers. 


Men and women college directors met at Valley City in 
November to discuss programs, clinics, state requirements, sport 
days, etc. These directors are Marjorie Schelfhout, Clem 
Slemmons, Ellendale; Charlotte Graichen, C. H. Bliss, Valley 
City; Adele Kimm, Lewy Lee, Mayville; Beatrice Wartchow, 
E. E. Kaiser, Agricultural College; Louise Reishus, Bruce 
Bennet, Minot; Helen Hauptfuehrer, Harry Wienbergen, Dick- 
inson; Grace Rhonemus, Leonard Marti, University; and P. E. 
Micholson, Fargo public schools. The state basketball clinic 
was held at the same time. 


Officers of the Northeast Education Association for the 
Physical Education Section are Russel Biscke, chairman, Grand 
Forks; Lucille Whitt, vice chairman, Devils Lake; Norma 
Johanson, Grand Forks, secretary-treasurer. 

A unit in corecreational dance for junior and senior high 
school boys and girls is taught in Grand Forks High School. 
Corecreational volleyball was demonstrated by the senior high 
boys and girls at the northeast convention. 

Helen Hauptfuehrer, new director for women, Dickinson 
Teachers College has taught previously at Friends University, 
Wichita, Kansas, and in the Greeley public schools. She is 
organizing the department as a major is being offered this year. 

The men’s physical education department at the University 
reports 56 majors. Graduate classes are held on Saturday 
with teachers from out of town coming in for advanced work. 

Miss Anne Livingston of the National Recreation Association 
gave a three-day course at the University in the women’s gym 
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on December 2, 3, and 4.. The men’s and women’s physical 
education departments and the park board sponsored it. 

Field hockey for women was played in three colleges for the 
first time last fall, Ellendale, Jamestown, and the University of 
North Dakota. The University freshmen played the traditiona} 
hockey games against the sophomores at homecoming. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University, gave an inspiring 
address at one of the general sessions at the state convention, 
and gave talks at three physical education sections. Dr. Nash 
liked North Dakota and said he intended to come back for 4 
longer visit. 

Joe Hutton from Hamline University was well received in 
Bismarck by the coaches of the state. He spoke on the Hamline 
offense. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schoo's, Seattle, Wash. 


The October issue of the Journal carried the announcement 
that the January, 1948, issue would inaugurate the new policy 
of featuring a special district in the dance news notes each 
month. Because the Eastern District had been not only active 
in the field of dance, but especially faithful in sending in its 
reports, it was chosen to open the series. Alas! That was a 
sad mistake! Perhaps eastern dance educators were discouraged 
by the statement that space was being curtailed, perhaps dance 
suddenly ceased to be an important activity in the schools and 
institutions of the eastern part of these United States, perhaps 
the eastern teachers were loath to make themselves known; in 
any event one lone item has reached the editor’s desk from the 
entire Eastern District! Laurels to Margaret E. Covert, direc- 
tor of the dance program of the University of Pittsburgh! 

According to the ‘report, the University of Pittsburgh has 
developed a keen enthusiasm for its dance program this year 
as a result of diligent work toward stimulating interest in 
all phases of dance. A newly organized senior Orchesis group 
made its debut with the speech and music department at the 
traditional Beaux Arts Day. In December the group appeared 
on the YWCA Christmas program and also gave a lecture- 
demonstration of dance techniques at the convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. This year two semesters of modern dance have been 
added to the list of optional activities available within the 
required physical education program. The square and folk 
dance group of the University of Pittsburgh was recently host 
to Miss Mabel Rilling, formerly of the University of Denver 
when she conducted a square dance institute in this city. Miss 
Rilling also conducted a special class in folk and square dancing 
at the University. 


Alice Marting of Western College, Oxford, Ohio, writes that 
their dance club was reorganized last year after a lapse of 
several years. Since upper classmen had largely lost interest 
in dance, the club is now composed mostly of freshmen which 
makes future prospects most promising. Western College has 
no class in dance composition, no particular dance emphasis, 
no facilities for live musical accompaniment, and not even a 
physical education major. Despite these handicaps, however, 
they are attempting to make a beginning of creative dance 
work. Last April the dance club gave a recital of solo and duet 
compositions, and in May a group of eight girls assisted Miss 
Marting in her solo recital at the College of Music in Cincin- 
nati. In a course called “Movement for Actors” under the 
auspices of the theatre department, Miss Marting is now expos- 
ing prospective actors to the idea of abstraction in movement. 
She finds that theatre majors produce dances more freely from 
this approach than her best dancers. Last spring, in connection 
with her work in the theatre department, Miss Marting directed 
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PLEASE NOTE! 


Deadline for the Midwest District news notes 
is February 20 

Deadline for the Central District news notes 
is January 20 


the choral movement for “The Trojan Women,” a production 
repeated this fall by request. Recently she collaborated on the 
children’s play, “The Princess and the Swineherd.” 

Mills College, in Oakland, California, has established some- 
thing of a precedent in the proposed award of a graduate 
fellowship in the department of dance. “The fellowship covers 
graduate tuition and residence on the campus for the academic 
year. Recipients will need funds for personal expenses, inci- 
dental and departmental fees (estimated at about $50) and to 
provide for residence during the four weeks’ Christmas Recess. 
In return, the student gives 12 to 18 hours of service weekly 
to the department. This may consist of assisting with elemen- 
tary classes, tutoring students in theoretical or practical 
materials, or doing clerical work. A fellowship is granted only 
to a student who expects to become a candidate for an advanced 
degree. Applications must be received by March 1, 1948. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the secretary of the 
Committee on Fellowship Awards, Mills College. The Mills 
College dance department has undergone a complete reorgani- 
zation this year with the transfer of Eleanor Lauer to the 
Actors Company of Chicago and the concentration of Marion 
Van Tuyl’s activities within the San Francisco Dance League. 
Shirley Wimmer, from New York University and recently 
in the cast of the Broadway production of “Dark of the Moon,” 
is the new chairman of the dance department. 

Stimulated by the’ success of the unofficially sponsored modern 
dance conference of a year ago, the Northeast District Dance 
Section is planning its first workshop-symposium to be held in 
Portland, Oregon, on February 20 and 21. Dorothea Lensch, 
director of recreation for the city of Portland, is chairman of 
the symposium and Mrs. Faye Knox, of the Oregon College of 
Education, is program chairman. The keynote of the meeting 
is to be “Rhythms for All” and the purpose is to get dancing 
and rhythmic work into all levels of the school systems of the 
Northwest and also to give help to teachers who are, or will 
be, involved in such a program. Tentative plans call for an 
opening session on Friday evening, February 20, devoted to the 
presentation of previously prepared solo and group compositions 
which utilize unusual types of accompaniment. On Saturday 
morning there will be section meetings, two for teachers and 
two for students. The first teachers’ section will touch on 
techniques, teaching methods, compositional approaches, and 
accompaniment sources for “Creative Rhythms for Elementary 
School Children.” The second, under the heading “Modern 
Dance at the High School Level” will include techniques and 
educational objectives of modern dance in a high school pro- 
gram plus a discussion of teen-age compositional themes and 
accompaniment sources. The high school student section will 
consider and experience techniques, background, and philosophy 
of the modern dance and adventures into composition. The col- 


‘lege students will take part in technique and composition and 


discuss the future for prospective dance majors. On Saturday 
all participants will join forces for a master lesson by one or 
more concert dancers who are especially concerned with the 
dance from an educational point of view. Following this there 
will be a general session and forum and the symposium will 
close with an evening concert representing the best contribu- 
tions of the participants. 

The program committee of the national dance section has 
been busy with plans for the national convention to be held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, April 19-23. Victoria Schmidt, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, is chairman of the Pre- 
convention Session to be held on Monday, April 19. Both 
morning and afternoon meetings are scheduled and it is hoped 
that those intending to come to the convention will arrive in 
sufficient time to take part in these pre-convention meetings. 
The Dance Section will also have two general sessions on the 
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regular convention schedule. On Wednesday, April 21, 9:00- 
10:30 a.m., there will be a program of discussions and a report 
from the study committee. On Thursday, April 22, 9 :00-10:30 
A.M., there will be two demonstrati6ns, one on the elementary 
and one on the college level. These will be followed by the 
regular annual business meeting. Those who attended the 1946 
convention in St. Louis will remember the warm hospitality 
and fine program sponsored by the Central District, and will 
want to renew their contacts with that section of the country. 
Those unfortunate individuals who could not attend the 1946 
meeting should exert every effort to join the caravan to Kansas 
City, where they will renew old acquaintances, meet new people, 
and exchange dance experiences. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WEST VIRGINIA gefied By Charity White 

The West Virginia State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held its annual fall meeting in con- 
junction with the S.E.A. in Huntington, West Virginia, on 
November 7, 8, 9. Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, former international 
archery champion and now director of the Teela-Wooket 
Archery Camp, Roxbury, Vermont, gave a lecture-demonstra- 
tion pertaining to methods and techniques for the teaching of 
archery on the high school and college level. Mrs. Miller par- 
ticularly emphasized recreational and social values to be de- 
rived from the sport: Two panel discussions, on health and 
recreation, were directed by Miss Katherine Steinbicker, state 
consultant for health education, Charleston, West Virginia, and 
Mr. Samuel Kistler, recreation director for the Monongahela 
Power Company, respectively. Miss Sara Cree, state president, 
was in charge of the meeting. 

Members of the “Phyeds” at West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege at Buckhannon, recently became affiliated with Delta Psi 
Kappa, National Honorary Physical Education Fraternity for 
Women. The club was organized in 1945 under the super- 
vision of Miss Charlotte Knepshield, associate professor. Miss 
Mildred Evans, national vice president, Philadelphia, assisted 
by Miss Catherine Burness, conducted the installation services 
for the fourteen charter members of Alpha Eta Chapter. Alpha 
Eta is the fourteenth active chapter of the fraternity and the 
first to be established in West Virginia. Members are planning 
an active year under the leadership of the officers who were 
elected following the initiation service. 

Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller conducted the assembly program at 
Shepherd College on November 5. Mrs. Miller gave to her 
audience fundamental skills and techniques of archery as a 
sport. She further stressed postural, recreational, and social 
values. 

In connection with the dance at West Virginia University, 
a class in children’s rhythms is being offered. There are twenty- 
five members, ranging in age from 6-9, who are participating in 
this program. 

A series of wrestling clinics for coaches and squad members 
has been added throughout the state under the directorship of 
Mr. Steve Harrick, wrestling coach at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

The state athletic association has approved wrestling as a 
sport to be initiated in the high school program. The clinic 
included an interpretation of rules and demonstrations of offi- 
ciating signals, points for setting up the program, and practical 
demonstrations using high school students as subjects. Mr. 
Harrick believes that as a result of the interest expressed, 
physical education instructors will include wrestling in the 
programs since it meets all the objectives of a good program 
and provides a means of participation for boys who are not 
reached by interscholastic football or basketball. 
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Basketball clinics under the auspices of the University have 
been and are now being conducted throughout the state. These 
clinics are arranged by Roy M. Hawley and G. Ott Romney, 
who is dean of physical education and chairman of the Athletic 
Board, for the purpose of serving the communities and giving 
them the opportunity to see the varsity team perform. The trav- 
eling group includes the twelve varsity men, Coach Lee Patton, 
Assistant Coach “Brick” Breeden, and Professor Patrick A. 
Tork, Director. 

Dean G. Ott Romney announces that West Virginia Univer- 
sity now offers a consultation service to communities and in- 
dustries of West Virginia on problems in recreation. Mr. 
John G. Scherlacher, who is in charge of recreation, will meet 
upon request with communities who are interested in providing 
more effective service to their constituents. 

Construction began November 15 on a project that will in- 
crease the capacity of the University Field House by 2,200 
seats. The main part of the work consists of building two 
playing floors at each end of the gymnasium to accommodate 
the increased enrollment in the school of physical education. 
The new seats will be of the type which can be folded back 
against the wall when not in use. At game time they can be 
put into position over the new floors. As a result, the seating 
capacity will be eight thousand. 


The committee ieiasih: by President D. J. Parker of the 
council on state programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation has suggested the following fields for implementation 
at state level: teacher training in service, and cooperation with 
the State Department of Public Instruction in a statewide work- 
shop in health, physical education, and recreation. 

Dr. J. B. Nash, of New York University, was guest speaker 
at several meetings in the state during the month of December. 

All department heads of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation of teacher-training colleges are to be brought together 
at an early date for the purpose of discussing the philosophies 
of the teacher-training program. 

A committee from the health, physical education, and recre- 
ation council will meet with a health group in the near future. At 
the November meeting, the council accepted the theme, “Going 
Our Way,” for the state convention as suggested by Ted Meyer. 

A committee from the council is working on plans for henor- 
ary recognition of outstanding state physical educators. 


Robert Yoho, convention manager for the Midwest, met with 
his advisory committee at the State Board of Health Building 
on November 16. In attendance were Florence Curtis, Indiana 
State Teachers College; Clara Hester, Normal College of 
Indiana University; Mary Devore, Indianapolis YWCA; Dr. 
W. W. Patty, Indiana University; J. Louis Gehr, Indiana Cen- 
tral College; Galvin Walker, Butler University; M. I. Lehman, 
Indianapolis YMCA; Mark Cowan, Indianapolis Recreation 
Department ; Mark Wakefield, president of the state association, 
Indiana University; Paul Williams, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege; and George Farkas, Indianapolis Public Schools. 

Emmett Rice, director of health and physical education for 
the Indianapolis Public Schools, remains critically ill at his 
home. His assistant, George Farkas, has taken over during 
his absence. 

Plans are in progress to make the second annual Governor’s 
Recreation Conference, scheduled for the week of January 20, 
as large an affair as it was last year when 300 persons from 
all over the state attended. Jerry Femal, Bloomington recrea- 
tion director, is chairman of the program committee. 

The division of health and physical education, State Board of 
Health, now has 115 different sound films in its film library, in 
addition to a number of silent films and film strips. 

Miss May Gad of England, a specialist in folk dancing, spent 
two days recently at Ball State Teachers College. The physical 
education staff of the Muncie schools, met with the Ball State 
staff for a very enjoyable evening meeting under Miss Gad’s 
direction. 

Under a recent ruling of the Indiana High School Athletic 


Association, both spring football practice and spring basketbal{ 
practice have been eliminated. 


ILLINOIS ; By Clifford E. Horton 

Danville is one of the hen schools in the state to go all out 
in the matter of physical examinations for school children, 
County Superintendent R. H. Elliott of Vermilion County 
has one of the best organized plans for examinations in the 
state. The Vermilion County Medical Association, under the 
direction of Dr. Harlan English, has made possible the setting 
up of a complete schedule of examinations running throughout 
the year. Early in September, Superintendent Elliott sends out 
a letter to all teachers in the county advising them of the exam- 
ination schedule and giving them complete instructions on what 
to do in recording disease history, keeping cumulative records, 
and a number of other facts pertaining to the examinations, 
The school board pays $1.00 for each examination and the 
parents pay $1.00. Eighteen separate examination centers are 
established in the county. High school athletes are examined 
in August prior to the opening of school. The examination 
includes pupils from the first, fifth, and ninth grades from 
ninety-seven different schools in the county. 

The office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction through 
the Division of Education of Exceptional Children, Ray Gra- 
ham, Director, reports the following legislation enacted by 
the sixty-fifth general assembly relating to the education of the 
exceptional child. Six bills were passed. House Bill 558, Ap- 
propriations, provides for a-biennial appropriation for reimburs- 
ing approved programs under the law for special education 
of exceptional children for 1947-49. Special classes and 
services may be reimbursed for the excess costs up to a maxi- 
mum per child per year of $300 for the physically handicapped; 
$190 per child per year for the maladjusted; and $250 per child 
per year for the educable mentally handicapped. An amount 
not to exceed one-half of each appropriation may be paid the 
first year of the biennium. 

House Bill 380 provides for a limited certificate hor teachers 
of exceptional children. These teachers must meet minimum 
qualifications prescribed by the superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Senate Bill 201 provides reimbursment to districts for ap- 
proved programs of special education for the educable mentally 
handicapped of $250 per child. 

Senate Bill 269 enables the school districts to provide needed 
service for border-line cases of maladjustment. 

Senate Bill 270 makes possible the reimbursement of dis- 
tricts sending children to special classes in another district. 

Senate Bill 271 provides for the organization of centers for 
special education programs through the cooperation of two 
or more districts in which handicapped children reside. 

Cancer Facts prepared by the Illinois Division, American 
Cancer Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Division of Cancer 
Control, Department of Public Health, has been made available 
for distribution as a guide book for teachers in the schools of 
Illinois. 

Over five hundred registered at the fall meeting of the 
Illinois State Association at Rockford West High School on 
November 8. The meeting was under the direction of Ruth Lins, 
director of physical education for the public schools of Rock-. 
ford. Sectional meetings were held for school nurses, elementary 
school teachers, women’s high school physical education teach- 
ers, men’s high school athletics, and teachers of swimming. The 
meetings included discussions and demonstrations. One of the 
highlights of the meeting was the panel discussion on “New 
Horizons in Health and Physical Fitness.” Taking part in the 
panel were Helen Westerberg, George Williams College, chair- 
man; James E. Blue, chairman, State High School Health 
Committee; Leon G. Kranz, head, department of physical educa- 
tion, Northwestern University; Elsa Schneider, assistant state 
director of health and physical education; and Arthur Stein- 
haus, professor of physiology, George Williams College. 

The second fall meeting of the association was held Satur- 
day, November 15, at Danville High School under the direc- 
tion of Lester Bandy, high school physical education director 
for boys; Christabel Bock, director of physical education for 
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high school girls; and A. E. Firebaugh, supervisor of physical 
education in the elementary schools. Sectional meetings in- 
cluded demonstrations of stunts, tumbling, rope skipping, 
rhythms, and lead-up types of games. In the afternoon sec- 
tion Jerry Weese, president of the Danville Officials Associa- 
tion, presided over a basketball interpretation meeting. Dr. Jay 
McLean Reed, superintendent of Danville public schools, gave 
high praise to the leaders of physical education. He said in 
part, “We are learning here that health and physical educa- 
tion has much to do with success or failure in other areas 
of education.” 


OHIO By Paul E. Landis 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Recreation Association was 
held at the Hotel Pick, Youngstown, Ohio, on November 21-22, 
1947. Committee reports and topics for discussion included 
community center programs, outdoor winter sports, maintenance 
problems, public relations, recreation levy campaigns, playground 
programs, training for recreation leaders, finances, minority 
group problems, constitution, state recreation service, rural 
recreation problems, professional leadership standards and 
skills needed to be developed for recreation leadership through 
college preparation and the state recreation survey of the 
Ohio Welfare Council. 


A meeting of all Northeastern Ohio recreation personnel 
was held at the Cleveland Board of Education on November 8, 
1947. The program consisted of discussions on recreation plan- 
ning, arts, crafts, recreation centers, music, drama, organized 
sports, playgrounds, personnel problems, public relations, spe- 
cial programs, fees and charges. The committee consisted ‘of 
Floyd A. Rowe, coordinator of recreation; John S. Nagy, 
commissioner of recreation; Gus I. Kern, chief of community 
centers; Charles Foster, director of recreation in Lakewood, 
Ohio; Florence Fairfax, superintendent of recreation centers ; 
and the Joint Recreation Board. 


Below are listed publications which have been prepared by 
the State Department of Education for use by teachers of health 
education in secondary schools. Some 300 schools participating 
in the school and community health education program have 
received these materials. 

Teacher's Guide for an Activity Course in Healthful Living 
for Ohio High School Youth (Health Education Manual) 
Ohio High School Standards, 1946—Hcalth, Physical Education, 

Recreation and Safety 
Some Suggested Sources and Materials for Health Education 

(Bibliography ) 

Supplement No. 1 for Some Suggested Sources and Materials 
for Health Education 

A Handbook for Health Education Teachers 

The School and Community Health Education Program—l hat 

It Is and How It Operates 
Planning the School Health Program 
Bibliography of health films 
Health films available from the State Department of Health 
A Teacher's Guide for a Field Trip to the Water Works 

A new handbook for teachers in health education subjects 
has been distributed to those Ohio schools which have enrolled 
in the State Department of Education’s school and community 
health education program. This was announced by Dr. Clyde 
Hissong, state director of education, who pointed out that 300 
of Ohio’s 1,183 high schools are now enrolled in the new 
health program. Another 300 have asked for special health 
education assistance. 

The handbook is one of a series of publications being pre- 
pared by the State Department of Education to help meet 
the needs of health education teachers in Ohio’s secondary 
schools. It was prepared to help teachers test the value of their 
present teaching of health subjects. It suggests desirable goals 
for an adequate school and community health education pro- 
gram. It sets forth the ways to determine the health educa- 
tion problems in a school community and how to organize an 
educational program to meet these needs. 

The department of physical and health education, Women’s 
Division, University of Cincinnati, sponsored a women’s bas- 
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ketball clinic on November 15, 1947. The clinic consisted of 
demonstrations of fouls and penalties, officiating, coaching 
techniques, dnd a discussion of rule interpretations. The clinic 
was conducted by Miss Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, 
chairman of the Rules and Editorial Committee of the Nation- 
al Section on Women’s Athletics; and Miss Helen Willcox, 
Purdue University, chairman of basketball rules interpretation. 

George Kozak, supervisor of physical education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, reports that there were approximately 40,000 participants 
in the junior olympics program, recently carried out in the 
City of Cleveland and its suburbs. 


WISCONSIN By Florence Prybylowski 


On November 1, Madison played host to the Midwest Umpir- 
ing Conference and the International Match in field hockey. 
The British stepped off to a 7-0 lead in the first half and added 
four more goals in the second period. The Midwest squad was 
unable to score. About five hundred spectators witnessed the 
match, which demonstrated the best in stick wielding and the ef- 
fectiveness of diagonal and triangle passing. The English team 
is to be commended on its brilliant play; to each of the Mid- 
west players, congratulations. 

Interscholastic Athletics and the Curriculum has just been 
published from the office of John Callahan, State Superintendent 
of Public Education, as Bulletin No. 13. Actually, it is the 
report of the committee on interscholastic athletics and repre- 
sents two years of work. Committee members include H. G. 
Danford, chairman; H. J. Antholz and V. E. Klontz, superin- 
tendents of schools at Spooner and Janesville respectively ; 
Clifford Fagan, Elizabeth McGinness, and Ann Thomas, in- 
structors of physical education. The foreword of this bulletin 
states that sponsors of the report include the state physical 
education association, and the Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program. Joint sponsorship of this sort would 
indicate that progress has been made toward real coopera- 
tion among state agencies. The bulletin may be had upon 
request. 

Dr. Leon Kranz was guest speaker at a luncheon meet- 
ing. As president of the Midwest Association for Health and 
Physical Education he extended an invitation to all to attend 
the convention at Indianapolis this spring. The theme of the 
meeting was “To Emphasize the Positive.” A second portion 
of his address was a plea for unity and for national and local 
sections to work together. His closing words were directed to- 
wards a re-thinking on values of our program and the contri- 
butions which more of us can make to the development of sound, 
well functioning bodies. In summary, keep fit to play rather 
than play to keep fit. 


National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


What 's NSWA? 

The National Section on Women’s Athletics is an organiza- 
tion of trained women physical educators, coaches, officials, and 
recreation leaders in schools, colleges, industrial plants, military 
services, public and private clubs, and agencies. There are 
NSWA representatives in every state. 


What Is the Purpose of NSWA? 

The purpose of NSWA is: 

1. To promote healthful and desirable athletic programs for 
girls and women of all ages, in all walks of life, in order to 
make sure that there is “A girl for every sport and a sport for 
every girl.” 

2. To provide materials and information for coaches and 
players, including official rules, technique articles, charts, and 
teaching aids. 

3. To provide trained leadership for setting up of sports and 
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THE SPORTS BULLETIN 

Subscriptions are being taken now. Just send yours to 
A. S. Barnes Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 
$1.50 for six issues. All new films are to be reviewed 
in the Visual Aids Column of the Sports Bulletin. 

Alice Schriver, the Editor, is now at State Teachers 
College, Fredonia, New York. She will be glad to re- 
ceive interesting articles and photographs for publication. 
Why not share your good ideas with the other NSWA 
members ? 


recreation programs, and for promotion of such programs. 

4. To make available and assist in producing films on sports 
for women for instructional, promotional, and entertainment 
purposes. 

5. To provide “on call” service when, where, and as re- 
quested. (See your state representative. ) 

For NSWA materials write your secretary at 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C., for a list of printed materials 
and films. 

Martha Gable’s latest bulletin to state representatives calls 
attention to the fact that since many requests for basketball 
boards have come in, Christine White of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts, will send full information to those wish- 
ing help. 

Some City and State NSWA Activities 
Cincinnati, Ohio, by Virginia Powell 

The University of Cincinnati, department of physical and 
health education, recently sponsored a_ basketball clinic for 
women. The program included a demonstration of fouls and 
penalties, a discussion of rule interpretations, and a demonstra- 
tion of coaching techniques. Miss Josephine Fiske, head of the 
department of physical and health education at Goucher College, 
and past chairman of the Rules and Editorial Committee of 
the NSWA, and Miss Helen Willcox of Purdue University 
and chairman of the Basketball Rule Interpretations of the 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 


SARGENT 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION is granted on 
completion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course in 
physical education with dance, health, recreation 
or sports specialization. A.M.A. approved phys- 
ical therapy may be chosen at the end of two 


years. 
GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 


NSWA, conducted the clinic. Miss Fiske and Miss Willcox 
also demonstrated the officiating of two types of games, one be- 
tween two teams of mediocre ability and one between two good, 
fast teams. Following the program there was a meeting of all] 
officials’ rating board members. Anyone interested in women’s 
basketball was eligible to enroll in the institute, and reserya- 
tions were made by many professional women in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. 
Los Angeles, California, by Helen Mindlin 

The Basketball Committee of NSWA in Los Angeles has 
inaugurated a new method of aiding prospective rated officials, 
About a month before the written and practical examinations 
are given, a clinic is held at which the candidates officiate. Sug- 
gestions and criticism on their officiating are given them by 
national judges. A round-table discussion on new rules, and 
the interpretation of rules is one of the features of the evening. 
We find this method of helping candidates before taking the 
examination pays off in an increased number of women receiv- 
ing national ratings. 

A general clinic on basketball was held at the University of 
Southern California this fall. This was given under the joint 
sponsorship of NSWA and the Los Angeles Board of Officials. 
A large crowd attended. Both county and city institute credit 
was given to those attending. 

North Dakota, by Grace O. Rhonemus 

At the Northeast and State Teachers’ Convention, there was 
a large display of NSWA guides and other material. Basket- 
ball guides were sold in much greater numbers than any other 
guides. This was especially significant as so many schools in 
the state have been using boys’ rules. 

Miss Eunice Way of the University of North Dakota, state 
basketball chairman, has appointed a state committee on basket- 
ball. Clinics are being held in seven cities and it is to be hoped 
that North Dakota will eventually have a state rating board. 

The NSWA state representative has appointed a state com- 
mittee as follows: Eunice Way, basketball; Helen Hauptfueh- 
rer, tennis; Lucille Whitt, softball; Elsie Raer, volleyball; 
Charlotte Graichen, badminton; Helen Lowey, golf; Judy 
Graham, dance; Marjorie Schelfhout, field hockey; Gladys 
Johanson, soccer; Adele Kim, archery. 

The three colleges of Ellendale, Jamestown, and University, 
now play field hockey. 

Mayville, Agricultural College, Valley City, and Jamestown 
had a volleyball sports day in the fall. 

New Mexico, by Mercedes Gugisberg 

During the New Mexico Education Association Convention, 
the proposed plan for control and regulation of girls’ extramural 
games was presented to the Board of Control of the New 
Mexico High School Athletic Association, to the principals’ 
section, to the superintendents’ section, and to the physical edu- 
cation teachers for girls. The idea seemed to meet with great 
favor. The New Mexico NSWA board will continue to have 
control and regulation by the necessary groups. In the mean- 
time the Board of Control will permit us to bring problems to 
them for guidance. A committee composed of three principals, 
three superintendents, and three members of the NSWA board 
will be appointed to go over the eight-page plan in detail and 
prepare the operating code for final acceptance by the principals 
and superintendents. 

In the meantime the vice-chairmen for the districts will con- 
tinue to plan playdays. The vice-chairmen are Elwanda Allen, 
Raton; Helen Hart, Santa Fe; Jean Hendrickson, Albuquerque ; 
Geraldine Lunde, Deming; May Morris, Carlsbad; Ruth Sevy, 
Portales; Ardene Merschan, Tucumcari; and Josephine Koog- 
ler, Aztec. 


A. CHATILA & CO. (Manufacturer) 
Presents 
Leotards, Tights, Tunic & Midriff Sets 
DANCE and ATHLETIC WEAR 


1776-59th St. Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
Send for free Catalog 
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THE FAMOUS PORTER *HOISTAWAY — It hoists to 
the ceiling to convert gymnasium into an auditorium— 
or just “to clear the air” for other gym activities. \ 


Headquarters for fan-shaped banks 
Porter can ship at once all-steel fan-shaped 
basketball banks. Official specifications, and 
Porter's exclusive rigid construction. Rectangular 
plywood banks, too. Goals and twine nets for 
all types of banks. 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Basketball 


backstops 


to suit any building condition 


Engineered Porter Basketball Backstop 
apparatus spans the needs of schools and 
colleges. There is a design to harmonize 
best with your gymnasium’s functional 
plan... Wall-braced, Window-span, 
Balcony-type, Swing-up, Folding, *Hoist- 
away, *Rollaway or Stadium models... 
Porter has them all. 

And Porter has the engineering talent 
to help you decide which type of backstop 
fits best into your architecture—either be- 
fore or after the building is built. Usually 
stock backstop equipment is adaptable, 
and money saved; but Porter engineers 
are qualified to recommend for the most 
specialized application. 

Send for the 1948 Porter Basketball 
Backstop catalog, or write us for consul- 
tation without obligation. 


PORTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING P< 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE worRLD-ramous JUNGLEGYM* 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CLIMBING 
STRUCTURE 
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"How We Do Jt” 


The Oregon 4-H Test for Physical Fitness 


T is quite apparent that physical education is a somewhat 

untouched subject in many of our country schools. A few, 
perhaps, play games, but in many cases the students just 
wait for the bell to ring. 

Working in cooperation with state 4-H leaders, and based 
on actual experience with a considerable number of boys 
a program of ability tests has been worked out. It is de- 
signed especially for boys living in rural communities; and re- 
quires very little equipment. 

These tests are given at the summer camps. Local club 
leaders encourage their boys to become proficient before com- 
ing to camp so as to make a better grade in the “Buffalo 
Tests.” There are ten events. 


Rope Climb: Tie a 1%-inch rope to a stout branch in a 
tree. Mark the various heights and have a sign showing point 
score. 


Feet Points 
25 20 
20 15 
18 12 
15 10 
12 8 
9 5 
50-Yard Run: No track or other special shoes. 
Seconds Points 
6.00 20 
6.5 15 
7.0 10 
7.5 5 
8.0 Z 
Fence Vault: Touch the fence with hands only, smooth rail 
Height Points 
Individual 20 
Nose 15 
Chin 10 
Shoulder 7 
Chest 4 
Belt 


Chin-Up: First ten, score I point each. Over 10 count 2 
points each with total possible score of 20. 


Standing Broad Jump: Have landing pits filled with sawdust 
or sand for all jumping events. 


Feet Points 
8’4” 20 
8’ 18 
76" 16 
14 
6'6” 12 
6’ 10 
5’6” 6 
4 

Running Broad Jump: 

Feet Points 
18’ 20 
17%’ 18 
16 
16%’ 14 
16’ 13 
15’ 12 
11 
10’ 10 
8’ 6 


High Jump: Feet Points 
20 
18 
4’8” 16 
4’6” 15 
4’3” 14 
4’ 13 
3’9” 12 
10 
8 
5 
Four-Mile Hike: 
Minutes Points 
55 20 
60 18 
65 17 
70 12 
75 8 
80 6 
90 4 
Free-Style Swimming : 
Feet Points 
150 20 
100 


Acrobatic Stunts: Handspring—go straight over with hands 
only touching ground, land on feet, and do not fall; Head- 
stand—stay up 30 seconds; Cartwheel—six consecutive good 
ones are required; Handstand—stay up 10 seconds; Leap in air 
and touch toes, keeping knees stiff. 


Score Points 
All 5 20 
Any 4 18 
Any 3 12 
Any 2 8 
Any 1 5 


The total points earned divided by two gives the percentage 
for rating according to the following table of awards; 


Buffalo Test 


93 to 100%—lIst Class, Big Chief Buffalo (red feather). 
85 to 92%—2nd Class, Warrior Buffalo (blue feather). 
75 to 84%—3rd Class, Little Buffalo Boy (yellow feather). 
60 to 74%—4th Class, Papoose, Buffalo Calf (no feather). 
Under 60%—Undqualified. 

Signs on the course near each piece of equipment are needed 
to inform all the boys as to what is expected of them if they 
want to wear the Buffalo awards. Modified to meet local 
conditions this test could be used on any school ground. It may 
not be as scientific as some that have been previously used, 
but it is simple, and the results are most gratifying. The boys 
really like it as they can see practical value in the various 
events. 

Preston B. WATERBURY 
Cot., U. S. A., 
Ashland, Oregon 


The Development of a Co-Recreation Committee 

A‘ Stanford University we have a Co-Recreation Committee 

which, as its name implies, is a committee which handles 
the affairs of co-educational recreational activities carried on 
by clubs. Before this committee was established co-recreational 
groups functioned in one of the following two ways: 

1. Groups were sponsored by the Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion. The advantage of this was only through financial as- 
sistance. The disadvantage lay in the fact that men did not 
enjoy being under the total control of a women’s organization. 

2. Groups existed through ASSU (Associated Students of 
Stanford University) permission. There was little advantage 
to this arrangement. Disadvantages were that there was no 
financial support, and that there was no organization directly 
interested in the clubs. 

The need of one controlling body for co-recreational sports 
activities, therefore, became apparent. This committee or con- 
trolling body would be able: 
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1. To give assistance in organization to the sports groups. 


2. To see that they were conducted in a manner approved by 
the University and the departments of physical education for 
men and women. 

3, To see that the standards of the Athletic Federation of 
College Women and the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
were upheld. 

For over a year many ideas had been formulated and dis- 
cussed, and in the spring of 1946 progress on this problem be- 
gan. At an executive meeting of the Associated Students a co- 
recreation committee was set up. Membership was. to include 
the president of the Associated Students, president of the Wo- 
men’s Athletic Association, representatives of Men’s Athletic 
Association, director of athletics and director of physical educa- 
tion for women as co-advisors. 

During the autumn quarter of 1946 other meetings were held, 
and by means of a letter to the president of the University, the 
committee requested the administration’s approval of such a 
committee. 

The letter set up a tentative statement of policy as to purpose 
and procedures. The Co-Recreation Committee at Stanford 
was to: 

1. Promote interest in co-recreational activities. 

2. Act in an advisory capacity or as a clearing house. 

3. See that all activities of the clubs were carried on according 
to accepted Stanford policies. 

Groups desiring to organize were requested to submit a state- 
ment indicating such a desire and outlining policies and plans 
for the year including: 

1. Time and place of meetings and faculty sponsor. 

2. Plans for informal inter-school or intra-club competition. 

3. Budget requests (small items, if approved by co-recreation 
committee, for equipment, etc.) necessary for successful opera- 


tion of the club were to be financed equally by Men’s Athletics 
and the Women’s Athletic Association. 


Other duties of the committee were to be decided upon as the 
need arose. 


Groups which had organized or expressed a desire to do so 
were interested in the following activities: archery, badminton, 
folk dancing, fencing, bowling, golf, hiking, riding, skiing. 

This letter was then sent to the dean of students and with his 
approval the plan was proposed to the Committee on Student 
Affairs, which gave its consent. Since the purpose of the com- 
mittee had been formulated and procedures for membership de- 
cided upon, the board was ready to function. 

An open meeting was held during the winter quarter to which 
each club was invited to send representatives with constitutions 
and budgets. From this meeting evolved one of the most perti- 
nent questions, but not by any means the most important: that 
of financial assistance to several of the clubs. This need proved 
to be a stimulus to the proper functioning of the board, and a 
budget was the only answer. In order to provide funds for the 
spring quarter of 1947, the Student Athletic Control and the 
Women’s Athletic Association both contributed $100 to the 
Co-Recreation Committee. This committee then set up its 
budget with each club getting that proportion of the budget 
necessary for its existence. During the spring quarter the 
1947-1948 budget of the Women’s Athletic Association was 
passed with $250 to be deposited to the Co-Recreation account. 
This money was matched by the Student Athletic Control. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the purpose of the Co-Recrea- 
tion Committee is not to hand out money for they would like the 
club members to raise their own money, when possible, as the 
folk dance group did in a recent dance festival. 

As yet the purposes as set forth in the tentative statement 
of policy have not been achieved. This is not due to lack of 
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For All Types 
| Of Floors 


No matter what type of floors you may 
have ... in Halls, Class Rooms or Gym... 
Hillyards have Treatments and Mainte- 
nance Materia!s that Protect their surface, 
prolong their life, give added beauty with 
economy. 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Spe- 
cialist in your locality, he will gladly give 
advice on any vexing maintenance prob- 
lem, flcor treatments 
or sanitation, call or 
wire us today, no ob- 
ligation. 


FREE To coacues 


This entirely NEW Hill- 
yard Combination PB asket- 
ball Chart and Score Book, 
full of interesting infor- 
mation about gym floor 
upkeep and many charts 
for keeping score. 


DistrisuToRS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


470 ALABAMA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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organization, but because the committee is young and has had 
only a very brief history, and therefore, only a limited time 
in which to accomplish its objectives. If, in two or three years 
the purposes ‘have still not been carried out, then re-evaluation 
will be indicated. 


This organization has an opportunity, through education and 
practice, to raise the standards of co-recreational activities to a 
much higher level. Frequent meetings of the board with rep- 
resentatives from each club should be held so that policies and 
budgets, and any other problems may be formulated and under- 
stood by all groups. Interest should be promoted through pub- 
licity of the different sports groups, and through general under- 
standing of the policies of the University and national organiza- 
tions such as AFCW and NSWA. 


Co-recreational activities at Stanford include archery, bad- 
minton, bowling, fencing, folk dancing, golf, hiking, riding, 
skiing, and polo. Of these activities, groups in badminton, folk 
dancing, bowling, and hiking have fulfilled the membership re- 
quirements of the Co-Recreation Committee to date. 

The Co-Recreation Committee realizes of course that there 
is an extreme diversity in the types of activities, in the numbers 
of persons interested in these activities, and in the need of 
financial backing. Some clubs have dues, while others do not. 
This is correct as some clubs only encourage informal parttici- 
pation. Range in interest is very great. For example, there 
may be twenty members in one activity to eleven hundred in 
another. Some organizations have no competition with others, 
their activity being purely for individual satisfaction. Others 
are interested in only friendly competition, while still others, 
in more formal competition. Some provide competition with 
outside groups. But, without exception, each club is nterested 
in furthering its membership and increasing the growth of its 


members as skilled players, therefore providing opportunitic: 
for learning. 


The needs of these groups may change from year to year 
depending on the plans and ambitions of the members, and the 


growth and development of individual sports on the West 
Coast and in the United States. There is a definite need today 
for the Co-Recreation Committee at Stanford to lead these 
sports groups in their development and to formulate policies 
for the present and the future. 
Dickie SHAINWALp 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Gun Ball 


T is generally accepted that one of the most dire needs of a 

physical educator is for an activity that can be participated 
in by a great number of students and yet give all participants 
a maximum amount of physical exercise through a medium of 
keenest interest on the amount of floor space available in the 
average secondary school. To fulfill this need the author 
presents this introduction and discussion of an activity that is 
called “Gun Ball” for lack of a more suitable name. 

The first premise of consideration is that the average situa- 
tion would entail boys of approximately the sophomore level 
with but a modicum of experience in the highly skilled sports 
such as football, basketball, baseball, etc. The class would be 
composed of about forty students and the floor space approxi- 
mately fifty by eighty feet. Only one basketball court is avail- 
able, thus eliminating the possibility of utilizing all the mem- 
bers of the class in action at one time playing basketball. Also 
the game of indoor softball would be restricted at best to 
twenty participants. The average class time would be approxi- 
mately thirty minutes between shower bells. 

The objective, as stated, would be to employ an activity that 
would give the entire number in the class a maximum amount 
of big-muscle exercise of high interest but low organization. 
The following activity is presented to fulfill these objectives. 

Equipment 

An under-inflated volleyball, flying fleece gym ball, or a soft 

rubber ball of suitable size. 


DON’T MISS 


THE MOORE EXHIBIT 


“Better Health with Moore Gym Suits” 
at the PHYSICAL EDUCATION CONVENTIONS 


New designs! New styling! New-proportions! The New Look comes to 
Moore Gym Suits and is featured in every stunning suit on exhibit. Now 
completely different, Moore Gym Suits are cut from newly-designed patterns 


to give you better lines, better fit. 


Be sure to see “Better Health with Moore Gym Suits” a whole show in 


itself. Look for the Moore exhibit. Look for the New Look in Moore Gym Suits! 


PLAN 


NOW SOUTHERN 
Birmingham 
to Visit the Feb. 18-20 


National & Sectional 
Conventions of 
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NATIONAL 


Kansas City 
April 19-23 
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April 5-8 


Indianapolis 
April 7-9 
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PION 


, classes take on lively interest 
when outfitted in lovely Moore Gym 
Suits. And no wonder! Moore Gym 
Suits are up to the minute in style; 
they’re properly proportioned for 
perfect fit; they’re made of beautiful, 
enduring fabrics, all wash-fast, and 
sanforized-shrunk, in a choice of 
delightful colors. 

New, stunning Moore styles, to cor- 
respond with the changing apparel 
styles, are shown in the new catalog 
now coming off the press. Write 
today for your copy of “Better 
Health With Moore Gym Suits,” 
available to you without obligation. 


Spring Semester Needs. 


should be ordered promptly 
to assure quick delivery of 
Moore Gym Suits. 


425 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


932 Dakin Street 


Chicago 13, Illinois 
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An indoor bat preferably of short length. 

A standard softball plate painted on the floor outside the 
basketball court in the center of the end line. 

A pitcher’s box 35 feet from the plate which may be a two- 
inch line painted on the floor. 


Rules 

1. Two equal sides of any number. 

2. One player is to be the pitcher and one to be the catcher 
on the defensive team. 

3. The offensive team is given a batting order. 

4. The defensive fielders spread to cover the field in any 
suitable order. 

5. The batter stands to the plate to start the inning. All 
the offensive team members line up along the “Home” end line 
of the court outside the playing area. 

6. The pitcher delivers to the batter in an attempt to strike 
him out as if in softball using an underhand delivery. 

7. When the batter succeeds in hitting the ball forward, 
regardless of what it may strike or whether or not the ball 
is caught, it is “fair’ and all members of the offensive team 
must run to the far end line of the court and then return to 
the “home” end line before being hit by the ball. 

8. To retire an offensive man the defensive men must hit 
or touch him with the ball before he returns to the “home” 
end line. Several offensive men may be “put out” on a single 
fairly hit ball. 

9. When a runner is put out he retires and is not permitted 
to run until the next inning. 

10. When one or more men return safely to the “home” end 
line a run scores and those left “alive” line up as the next batter 
still alive in the batting order takes his turn at the plate. 

11. If an offensive player crosses the “home” end line before 
the ball is hit he is automatically out. 

12. As in softball, three strikes retire the batter and the 
next in the order takes his turn at the plate. If six balls are 
delivered by the pitcher a run is scored for the offense. 

13. Any offensive runner who interferes with the defensive 
play, whether he is out or alive, automatically cancels the run 
that is in the process of being scored. 

14. When the last offensive man is retired the defensive team 
takes the “in” and the offensive team takes the field thus 
reversing the positions. 

15. Defensive men are not allowed to hold or to interfere 
with the runner. Any runner thus hampered in returning to 
“home” is allowed to return safely to “home.” 

This activity has been employed by the author for some time 
in what is generally considered an average situation with ‘the 
following observations and results: 

1. All types of boys were keenly interested in participating. 

2. To an average class of thirty-four students, who had 
never previously heard of the activity, the game was explained 
simply and the class was in action within a period of six 
minutes. 

3. The action is comparatively strenuous and continuous 
throughout. 

4. An average of five runs was scored by each side per 
inning. This meant that the offensive players ran the full 
length of the gymnasium under competitive conditions five times 
per inning and twenty times per class period. 

5. An average of four innings was completed per class 
period of approximately 24 minutes of actual playing time. 

6. Questioning of all class members comparing the activity 
to volleyball, kick ball, and other mass games of low organiza- 
tion resulted in a general opinion that “Gun Ball” was much 
more keenly enjoyed by a majority of boys. 

The game employs the phases of running, jumping, dodging, 
‘ hitting, throwing, and catching which is a fair amount of 
activity in a game of low organization. In the experience of 


the author the activity is the one most enjoyed by the greatest’ 


number of boys. It has been employed by the author in classes 
with as low as twelve members and as high as sixty with equally 
gratifying results. It has been employed with teams of highly 
skilled athletes against teams of non-athletes with very little 
skill with but slightly less gratification, though it is best to 


use groups of equal ability in low-organization games. A cer. 
tain amount of carry-over skill is emphasized in that the Pitcher 
is attempting to strike out the batter and in that the batter is 
oe to place the ball where it will be most difficult to 
eld. 
Suggestions to Instructors 
1. Allow no vicious throwing at runners at close range ina 
deliberate attempt to do bodily harm. 
2. Place an umpire behind the pitcher and call all balls 
strikes, and outs clearly. d 
3. If inflated balls are used do not have them fully inflated, 
The pressure should not exceed 1% or 2 lbs. 
4. Caution the batters carefully about throwing of the bat. 
Gites F. Lreceror 
Christian Brothers High School 
Sacramento, California 


Did You Know Thai - - - 


THE National Organization for Public Health Nursing 

will sponsor the fourth annual observance of National 
Public Health Nursing Week, April 11-17, 1948. This special 
observance will be sponsored by the NOPHN in cooperation 
with the U. S. Public Health Service and more than 3,000 
local committees representing visiting nurse associations, health 
departments, boards of education, and citizen groups. Three of 
its objectives will be to highlight the little-known fact that 
public health nursing services are for people of all incomes, to 
point up public health nursing as: a satisfying career, and to 
stimulate the organization of public health nursing services 
wherever needed. A special kit for Public Health Nursing 
Week is availabie from NOPHN, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City 19. 


* * * 


| -wennien Brotherhood Week will again be observed 

February 22-29, 1948. The importance of national unity, 
civic cooperation, international understanding, and the rights 
of every individual regardless of race, religion, or national 
origin, need to be emphasized at this particular time. For 
further information write the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. 

* * 


C= in every three patients in Veterans Administration 
hospitals and homes is participating in some form of indoor 
or outdoor sport ranging from wheelchair bowling for par- 
aplegics to baseball for the less seriously disabled. 
* 
T isn’t true that a diet of spinach, carrots, and other vegetables 
will increase the life span or make one feel better. As a re- 
sult of nutritional experiments over a long period of time with 
omnivorous and vegetarian rats, it was found that the former 
lived significantly longer and that their weights were 30 to 35 
percent greater than the latter. The diet of the omnivorous 
rats was 35 percent protein, 28 percent fat, and 37 percent car- 


bohydrate. 
* * 


HE annual conference of the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education for Women will be held 
March 18-20, 1948, at Canyon Inn, McCormick’s Creek State 
Park, Spencer, Indiana. The discussions at the various sessions 
will center around the general topic, “The Place of Physical 
Education in General Education.” 
* * * 
MccRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City 18, announces five new 16 mm sound motion 
pictures in health and physical education prepared especially 
for the college level. They are “Body Care and Grooming,” 
“The Nose, Throat, and Ears,” “The Body Fights Disease,” 
“The Story of Reproduction,” and “Emotional Health.” The 
films may be purchased direct from the company. 
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New 


Driver Education 
(Continued from Page 14) 


at the University of Illinois began a course in driver 
education. It is offered to all students in the school of 
hysical education and to other prospective teachers. 
The school has a dual-control car loaned by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and Pontiac Motor Divi- 
sion, and has purchased psychophysical testing equip- 
ment that is used in the laboratory to test visual acuity, 
steadiness, foot-eye reaction time strength, field of 
vision, and depth perception. 

‘The following outline gives an idea of what is in- 
cluded in the course content : 


Part I. GENERAL VIEW OF DRIVER EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 

1. Overview of Traffic Safety. 

2. The School’s Part in the Improvement of Traffic 
Conditions. 

3. Need and Justification for High School Driver 
Education and Training Courses. 

4, Objectives: How related to general education? 
Attitudes. Appreciation. Understanding. 

5. The Teacher: Qualifications. How trained? Stu- 
dent teachers. 

6. Standards of Administration and Instruction. 

Part II. Crassroom INsTRUCTION 

7. Organization of Content for High School Course 
in Driver Education. 

8. The Nature and the Needs of High School Stu- 
dents which Should be Considered in Teaching Driver 
Education and Training. 

9. Development of Units for Class Instruction. 

10. Driver and Pedestrian Responsibilities: How 
Do Driving and Walking in Traffic Involve Responsi- 
bilities ? 

11. The Driver: How Will My Physical and Mental 
Make-Up Affect Driving? 

12. Sound Driving Practices: How Do Sound Prac- 
tices Improve Driving? 

13. Society’s Responsibilities: How May Society 
Improve Traffic Conditions ? 

14. How to Drive: How Can Beginners Learn to 
Operate an Automobile Effectively ? 

15. Field Activities in Driver Education. 


Part III. BEHIND-THE;WHEEL INSTRUCTION 
16. Techniques in Driving Training. 
17. Units for Behind-the-Wheel Instruction. 
18. Skill Tests. 
19. Equipment, Liability, Insurance, and Costs. 


Part IV. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF DRIVER 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

20. Fitting the Course in the Daily Program of the 
School. 

21. Records and Reports. 

22. Public Relations. 

23. Adaptation of the Program to Local School and 
Community and Sample Field Activity. 

The phase of work performed in the dual-control car 
is the most popular phase of the work. The class is 
divided into groups of four students. Each group 
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__—sC7A years in serving the nation’s schools 


MEDART 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years =~ 
Medart has pioneeredthe development ~~ 
_ of new ideas and improvement which : 
; has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 


- ‘ when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of Louis. 


Medart Makes Tie Following Equipment... 


_Steei Lockers Steel Lockerobes Gym- 


nasium Agparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops » Basketball Score- 
boards «and the new Acromat-Trampolin 
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THE FINEST I1N.THE FIELD! 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY LOUIS 3, MO 


SANI-TREADS 
The Original Paper Bath Slippers 
Provide Inexpensive @ 


FOOT PROTECTION 


Encourage foot health .. . retard the spread 
of “athlete’s foot’ . focus students’ at- 
tention on the vital importance of sanita- 
tion! Instructors are finding a popular solu- 
tion by making SANI-TREACS available 
in locker rooms, pools and showers. 
Always a fresh pair, then thrown away. 
Surprisingly comfortable creped texture . 
water repellent and sturdy one-piece con- 
struction. Send 
™ for samples and 
prices; state 
age - range 
of students. 


SANI-TREAD CO., 


ne. 
1730 Elmwood Ave. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


spends two class periods per week in the car under 
supervision and guidance of an assistant instructor. 
This instructor is thoroughly familiar with all aspects 
of the lessons covered in the car by the instructor in 
charge of the course. Usually this assistant instructor 
is an advanced graduate student who has taken gradu- 
ate work in safety education. He is paid by the hour 
and averages approximately 20 to 25 hours per week 
in the car. 

The “behind-the-wheel” instruction is divided into 
ten lessons. The objective of each lesson is: 

1. To acquaint the learner with the safety and con- 
trol devices and gauge readings. 


2. To acquaint the learner with the important checks 
before starting the engine, starting, steering, and 
stopping, from low gear. 


3. To familiarize the learner with the steps in shift- 


ing from low to second gear and stopping from second 
gear. 


4. To acquaint the learner with the steps in shifting 
from second to high gear and stopping from high gear. 

5. To develop in the learner an understanding of 
methods of shifting from high to low gears; to practice 
smooth, quick stopping and turning properly. 

6. To acquaint the learner with the steps necessary 
in backing the car and perfecting backing skills. 

7. To develop the learner’s skill in making right- and 
left-hand turns, signaling correctly, and turning the car 
around. 

8. To develop the learner’s skill in parallel and angle 
parking. 

9. To develop skill in stopping and starting on an 
upgrade, backing upgrade, and parking on an upgrade 
or downgrade. 

10. To develop the learner’s skill in driving on the 
open highway and in city traffic; and to check attitude, 
thoughtfulness, and consideration for other drivers and 
pedestrians. 

Each student is allowed approximately 15 minutes 
behind the wheel to teach another member of his 
group the particular lesson assigned for the period. By 
the end of the semester, each student has had eight 
hours of “‘behind-the-wheel” training and 24 hours of 
observation in the car. Each student also spends ap- 
proximately six hours in the laboratory familiarizing 
himself with the use of the psychophysical testing equip- 
ment. This is done by actually testing his colleagues 
with each piece of equipment, reading, and evaluating 
the results. 

There is no question in the writer’s mind that more’ 
work of this nature should be offered throughout the 
country in our many teacher-education institutions. 
There will be a great demand from our high school 
administrators for qualified personnel to teach driver 
education. This was brought out last fall at the educa- 
tion meetings at the National Safety Congress held in 
Chicago. It is the responsibility of every teacher to 
recognize the need for preservation of life and to make 
the administrator tolerant of this need. 

The question of where driver education can be placed 
in the curriculum is the most common obstacle that must 
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be faced. It is always a problem of what to take out if | 


we are to put in something new. If the administrator 
conducts his school on a democratic basis, the problem 
will be minimized as the demand for this training by 
students will establish a permanent place in the cur- 
riculum for itself. It will then be a question of elimi- 
nating courses that will not have demand enough to 
justify continuance in the curriculum, adding to the 
school day, or eliminating some study halls. 7 

The value of driver education cannot be told in this 
short article, but in schools throughout the United 
States where the subject is taught there have been posi- 
tive results. In Cleveland, Ohio, in a controlled study 
of over 3,000 high school students, it was found that 
students who had taken driver education courses had 
50 percent fewer accidents, and the severity of acci- 
dents was decreased 50 percent. 

The subject of driver education is not a new one. 
Many agencies have taken steps to stimulate the work 
in high schools and universities. The American Auto- 
mobile Association and its various affiliates, the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, National Safety Council, 
President Truman’s Highway Safety Conference, and 
the various State Governors’ Highway Safety Confer- 
ences, and many other groups, have done much toward 
the advancement and promotion of driver education. 
Many of the above ideas and thoughts were derived 
from the various writings and publications of such 
agencies, 

The writer believes it is the duty of teacher-education 
institutions to fulfill the need. This need is prevalent 
and the demand for properly trained teachers will con- 
tinue to increase. «» 


Obstacles 


(Continued from Page 29) 


along so easily. This is equally true in the field o! 
physical education. 

There is a long list of variables which influence our 
approach to the problem of the physical education of 
children and of young adults. Among those which must 
be kept in mind because of their immense influence on 


the youngster’s adaptation are body form and weight, ° 


limb length, the age at which the limbs take on their 
permanent size and shape, the status of calcium 
metabolism, joint structure, the briskness of the re- 
flexes, sugar metabolism, basic speed, precision, ac- 
curacy and smoothness of neuromuscular coordina- 
tion, the age and degree of development of the sec- 
ondary sexual characteristics. 

Another factor of importance is the question ot 
handedness. Modern concern with this arises not from 


the old-fashioned notion that .a right-handed person’ 


is better off than a left-handed person, and that every- 
body should therefore be right-handed. Handedness is 
important because the dominance of the left side of the 
brain in right-handed persons, or of the right half of 
the brain in left-handedness, is not always complete. 
Where this dominance is not adequately established in 
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HEALTH GUIDES 
AND GUARDS 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
1946 By F. P. Wall and Dr. L. D. Zeidberg 
The revision of this comprehensive text includes thirteen new 
chapters covering such pertinent topics as food and water 


supply, sewage and refuse disposal, infection, immunity, trans- 
mission of diseases, and public health administration. 


® Gives an excellent fundamental picture of all the bodily 
systems. 


@ Provides accurate information on etiology, symptoms, meth- 
ods of transmission, treatment, etc., of social diseases. 


® Valuable as an up-to-the-minute basic textbook, athletic 
manual, and as a guide for extra-curricular studies of 
health. 


5” x 392 Pages Ilustrated 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
HYGIENE 


REVISED EDITION 1942 
Cleveland P. Hickman 


-Here is a vivid explanation of the structure, 


the functions and the hygiene of each sys- 
tem and organ of the body. This widely- 
adopted book gives scientific reasons for 
following the rules of good health, enabling 
the student to compare the normal with 
the abnormal on the basis of the patho- 
logical functions of the body. Includes 
more than 90 drawings, and a special Ap- 
pendix on how to give first aid. 


al 512 Pages 


Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE - HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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the development of any individual, there arises some de. 
gree of interference’ between the two sides. Sometimes 
ambidexterity results, but more often it is an unstable 
equilibrium with considerable interference between the 
two hemispheres, which produces mixed intergrades, 
various partial motor disturbances, motor difficulties, 
and awkwardness (or, as the neurologists call it, 
apraxias ). 

The. same thing applies to eyedness, to footedness, 
and to sensory dominance. With their eyes closed some 
children are able to trace with precision the shapes of 
objects which they have felt (like reading Braille), 
They can feel the object and then reproduce it from 
memory, because the sensory impulses from moye- 
ments of muscles and joints are precise and sharply 
localized. On the other hand, other youngsters be- 
come spacially lost when they close their eyes. In other 
words, their capacity to orient themselves in space by 
means of nervous impulses from muscles, tendons, 
and joints is not well developed. Such youngsters lack 
precision in handling their own bodies, and even greater 
difficulty in handling moving objects. Some will have 
good spacial orientation visually, but poor spacial orien- 
tation through neuromuscular impulses. In others the 
reverse will be true. There are similar variations among 
artists. One woman is an excellent sculptress but can- 
not spell, and cannot reproduce forms accurately under 
the guidance of her eyes. When she wants to make 
an accurate portrait-bust, she closes her eyes to feel. 
She has a more precise sense of spacial and mass rela- 
tionships in her fingertips, hands, and arms than in her 
eyes. In other individuals one finds exactly the re- 
verse, and obviously these differences create completely 
different problems in physical education. 

Differences in tissue chemistry also enter into the 
problem. From studies of the physiology of the skin 
it is known that if you tap some people even lightly 
they develop a red welt. In such individuals even light 
physical contact releases certain chemicals in the tis- 
sue; this does not happen in others. These chemicals 
may cause pain and therefore must be taken into ac- 
count in evaluating reactions to painful stimuli. Give 
one child a light blow and he grins, whereas another one 
spouts tears. You are likely to say that the one who has 
spouted tears is a “cry-baby.” Actually, you have sub- 
jected those two children (or two adults for that mat- 
ter) to quite different experiences, because in one 
a painful chemical has been released in the skin while 
in the other this has not occurred. 


LL of this is indeed quite complicated; but our 

function is not to pretend to ourselves that any- 
thing in life is simple. As stated earlier, you are 
confronted by one of the most complicated issues I 
know, and our chief difficulty arises from the fact that 
nobody has ever sat down to work out with you the 
procedures, the tests, or the graded physical curriculum 
which your work demands. 

Consequently, the essential basis for progress is re- 
search. For this you need financial support for a pro- ° 
gram of research, coordinating the work of neurologists, 
physiologists, and psychiatrists, to develop tests which 
will make clear just what kind of human beings you are 
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trying to train at each stage of human life. Out of such 
tests a physical curriculum will evolve. I once tried to 
outline such a curriculum. Needless to say, it never 
went through. I say this now without any disrespect 
to the school, because at that time there were too many 
complicated obstacles to make it feasible. 


I wanted to have every youngster come to the school 
a week before classes started and to devote that week 
a “P.Q.,” i. e., a physical evaluation of each young- 
ster. I wanted to pick out the physically gifted children 
who could go directly into the competitive sports, for 
whom the emotional experience of competitive sport 
would be good fun. At the same time it was our plan to 
take all the youngsters who had any degree of handicap 
and give them an individualized training program, 
which would constitute as much a part of the school 
curriculum as the three R’s. 


One could in fact make up a “three R’s” of physical 
education, which should be required before youngsters 
are allowed to enter into competitive sports, except 
for those whose inherent gifts are such that they do not 
need the three R’s (just as there are some youngsters 
who never need to be taught to spell). 


Unfortunately, current programs of physical train- 
ing are largely geared to the youngsters who need train- 
ing least rather than to those who need it most. I can 
conceive of a new curriculum individually correlated 
with the results of a series of tests which result from a 
coordinated research program. Out of an adequate pro- 
gram of training and research should come a pro- 
gressive physical curriculum, which in the course of 
two or three years would produce youngsters who were 
able to use their bodies freely and with confidence. This 
is a goal worth working for, but it means a revolution 
in ordinary procedures with respect to physical educa- 
tion. «» 


Real Camping 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Sunday Service talks we forget the city sermons and 
instead talk about such things as social life and coopera- 
tion in nature, the wonders and power in nature, adap- 
tation and survival in nature, and nature as a helper 
and life-giver. 


The fifth facet is one which readily comes to mind, 
that of pioneering, woodscraft, or camp craft. Before 
going into that, however, two observations should be 
made, one having to do with camper desires and the 
second with program philosophy. 

It is doing the unique and often simple and humble 
things around a camp that gives the campers the great- 
est joy and satisfaction. But these things must be of 
an essentially useful or real character, not just “busy 
work” thought up by adults to keep them out of mis- 
chief. They do not want to be “entertained.” They 
dislike having every minute planned for by the leaders. 
We must allow for camper participation in program 
planning and give them every opportunity to reveal their 
interests ideas, and enthusiasms. There are very few 
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imperatives of health, safety, and propriety which need 
be invoked to restrict this spontaneity. Campers respect 
the discipline of conformity to these few basic and sound 
regulations just as they do the regularity of sleep and 
rest and meals, because it gives them a feeling of 
security and well-being. They gain confidence and glow 
with satisfaction by doing useful things and being an 
essential part of what is going on. We must not deprive 
them of this spontaneous, creative, carefree, and fun- 
loving atmosphere by one crowded day after another. 
Give them “abandon.” Let them “saunter.” Give them 
time to contemplate, to look around and think if they 
want to. Give them time to bask in the sun and laugh. 
Encourage them to watch a dragon fly or a minnow 
or a cloud, or chase a frog. Why, in camp, should we 
impose the pressures and the routine and “musts” of 
school, family, and city life? Adults are often so anxious 
that children “make the most” of the camp opportunity, 
especially on a short-term basis, that they almost liter- 
ally wear them out. They deprive them of this un- 
equalled chance to absorb the realness of outdoor life 


by not allowing them leisure and leeway for seemingly 
unproductive effort. 


The writer is not a fanatic on the subject of real 
camping, at least to the extent that she would cast out 
of the program certain sports and activities which a 
child should have as social and recreational equipment 
for the future. It is understood that such sports as 
swimming, diving, boating, canoeing, sailing, angling, 
hiking, and mountain climbing are “naturals.” Many 
of these are absolutely necessary as enabling skills for 
trips. Tennis, riding, archery, and probably other indi- 
vidual sports and interests should also have a place, 
and an important one, in the well rounded camp pro- 
gram. This is particularly true in the long-term private 
camp. Our job as camp directors is to make possible 
to each individual child a well balanced program, which 
will contain much of the real camping activities as 
already enumerated but which will not consist entirely 
of them. Otherwise, except in the purely wilderness 
camps for older children, the program would be over 
balanced with entirely indigenous activities and we run 
the risk of missing our objective by doing too much of 
a good thing. 


Let us return briefly to the fifth facet mentioned 
earlier, that of pioneering or camp craft. This, of course, 
could readily consume hours of discussion, demonstra- 
tion, and practice. We all know what camp craft is 
and why we believe it is about the finest camp activity 
we can offer our campers. From their point of view, it 
is of the greatest practical interest if carried on in a first- 
class fashion, meaning that it should be done safely, 
sanely, and well; never dangerously, sloppily, or in a 
haphazard manner. In other words, it should be done 
well, in whatever degree it is.attempted, or not at all. 
Not only is bad camp craft hazardous, but if the camper 
is turned against it by unpleasant and uncomfortable 
experience, we will have lost, not gained, a lover of 
outdoor life. So let us not consider camp craft as a test 
of endurance or of one’s ability to stand discomfort, 
confusion, and untidy living conditions. Let it be a 


unique situation in which campers and counselors can, 
by their own skill and knowledge, adapt themselves tg 
primitive conditions safely, sanely, and healthfully in g 
spirit of fun and high adventure. Let us further cop. 
sider it as an unmatched opportunity for practical 
nature lore, for very real cooperation in group living 
for its cultural and spiritual values, and for furnishing 
the “climate” mentioned at the beginning of this paper, 


- There are five main considerations ‘in organizing 
camp craft or pioneering in our camps, each of which 
will be discussed briefly. | 

1. The first is leadership, which is the most important 
of all. All counselors who participate in camp craft 
activity should possess the basic skills and know how 
to pass them on to children. Further, they should be 
resourceful, trustworthy in the extreme, familiar with 
outdoor safety and health, enthusiastic over both the 
outdoors and children, and be able to guide a group 
properly under all conditions. Sex does not arbitrarily 
make for a qualified trip leader, so except in cases in 
which male physical strength or protection are neces- 
sary, well trained women counselors should be consid- 
ered quite capable of handling trips in a girls’ camp, 
Camp craft is the activity in which skill, knowledge, 
aptitude, and training are essential, for the counselors 
assume grave responsibilities under normal conditions 
and even graver ones in emergencies, which are bound 
to arise. Counselors must honestly like camp craft to 
do it well. 


2. Adequate personal and general camping out equip- 
ment suitable to the strength and abilities of the group 
using it and to the type of country is also basic to a 
successful camp craft program. Good beds, adequate 
sleeping protection, suitable clothing, mess kits, cooking 
and camping gear, and sharp-edged tools are essential. 
Many-kinds of improvised and home-made items can be 
turned out at small cost and the making can serve as 
craft projects. Where campers cannot be expected to 


furnish their own personal equipment, it should be | 


provided by the camp, just as boats or games are pro- 
vided. All equipment should be stored separately and 
kept in first-class condition. Adequate, simple equip- 
ment suited to the type of country and to the strength 
and abilities of its users is the criterion. 


3. The next consideration is that of acquiring basic 
skills. We believe that the greater part of the learning 
of fundamental skills should be done as a part of the 
regular program in the main camp, as a separate activ- 
ity and so designated. It seems only sensible to establish 
at-homeness and confidence in a familiar spot and not 
tempt fate by expecting city children to tackle the 
learning of strange and difficult skills out on trips, 
perhaps with the rain pouring down, or darkness com- 
ing on. Children see the reasonableness of this approach 
and work at perfecting these skills during the daily 


program just as they learn how to paddle, play tennis, 
swim, or ride. 


The fundamental skills which we consider necessary ° 


as preparation for overnight trips are use and care of 
knife and axe, fuel values, fire-building, fire prevention 
and forest conservation, outdoor cookery, bed-roll and 
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knapsack packing, tent pitching, sanitation, and weather 
knowledge. For the older campers who take longer 
trips, the requirements are stepped up gradually. For 
the younger campers, the start is at a less difficult level. 
These requirements are decided by a committee of 
counselors and campers and are revised every year or 
two. In addition, mastery of what we call “enabling 
skills” must be acquired before a particular method of 
locomotion is used in connection with trips. These 
would include practice in mountain climbing, hiking, 
canoeing, riding, etc. It should be kept in mind that 
this learning process is carried on mainly within the 
framework of the daily program, with frequent addi- 
tional opportunities such as day, supper, and breakfast 
trips, special cook-outs in small groups for a particular 
purpose, special fishing, riding, hiking trips, and sailing 
cruises, large group cookery such as barbecues, corn 
roasts, progressive suppers, short overnight trips 
to the lean-to and semi-permanent outpost camps. The 
overnight trips, increasing in length and difficulty as the 
camper increases in ability and endurance, are the goals 
towards which they work like little beavers, with the 
chips falling where they may, like hail. We believe in 
thorough mastery of techniques as absolutely essential 
to the success of the camp craft program. 

Since we believe that all ages should participate in 
all phases of camp craft commensurate with strength 
and ability, we all take part, from the youngest seven- 
year old camper to the directors. The little ones on 
their short, simple trips, are made to feel their trip is 
just as adventuresome and just as thrilling as that of 
the older ones who’go away for days. The whole camp 
craft program in the camp is in charge of a cooperative 
committee of counselors and campers in which the 
younger children also take part. 


In addition to the learning opportunities described 
so briefly, a camp: would do well to have an annually 
constructed camp craft exhibit, a good library of books 
and pamphlets on the subject, a simple chart for check- 
ing progress, and such projects as outpost camps devel- 
oped by the campers, primitive camps, pioneer units, 
and from time to time specialized interest groups where 
such projects as wilderness cookery may be indulged. 
It is also good practice to have from time to time camp 
craft meets or contests, and competitive demonstrations 
or skills. However, we should heed the advice of Mr. 
Calvin Rutstrum, who warns us against what he calls 
“parade ground formalities” in his book Way of the 
Wilderness.* 

4. Food for outings, whether for one outdoor meal 
or for thirty, should be carefully planned, properly 
packed, kept, cooked, and served. Next to safety and 
personal comfort, good food and plenty of it gives a 
greater boost. to camp craft than any other feature. It is 


‘a good policy to let the children plan their menus, and 


by so doing learn the art and science of choosing 
suitable outdoor foods. 

5. It was mentioned earlier that the camp manage- 
ment should be cooperative and understanding in the 
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needs, aims, and possible vagaries of the camp craft 
department. Without this appreciation and under. 
standing help, the best camp craft counselors with the 
best of equipment and natural opportunities may not 
meet with success in their jobs. Variety, adventure 
and good times are not dependent on scenery a 
lavish endowment by Mother Nature. There is ae. 
tually no part of this country where good camp 
craft and interesting trips are not possible. As a 
matter of fact we know that some camps ideally suited 
for “wide wanderings” fail in their opportunities for 
real camping. Others, more meagerly endowed by 
nature but heavily endowed by human originality and 
vision, make real camping and camp craft in particular 
a memorable experience for their campers. 

The pleasant duty of giving city children a good taste 
of real camping is about the most rewarding and the 
most worthwhile effort in which a camp director can 
engage. If the reader believes, with the writer, that by 
discharging this duty we definitely help children pre- 
pare themselves to make a better world, then both the 
opportunity and the challenge are doubly significant. 
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Curriculum Growth 


(Continued from Page 21) 


and tennis. In 1891, the normal course was lengthened 
by one year, and the interest manifested in this type 
of education was indicated by the ever-increasing appli- 
cations for admission to the school. The old quarters 
proved to be insufficient for the numbers attending and 
a new school was built in 1904. In 1905, the first 
three-year class was graduated, each additional year 
showing an increase of program content. 


By 1912, Sargent Camp, in Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, became the site for the teaching of many 
land and water sports, and we find boating, canoeing, 
crew, and sailing added to the course of study, in addi- 
tion to hockey soccer, lacrosse, cricket, horsemanship, 
and baseball. Each student had to attend the camp for 
two months, although at first, attendance at camp was 
elective and not compulsory. However, by 1929, when 
the school became an integral part of Boston University 
with a four-year degree-granting course, a five-month 
attendance at camp had become compulsory. Becoming 
a part of Boston University meant not only additions 
in our curriculum to meet degree requirements, but 
additional personnel and facilities which are essential 
for continued growth and development. 


Thus, with the extension of time and with the addi- 
tion of courses in education, social studies, and general 
cultural subjects, as well as newer emphases in the 
activities program, many changes and additions have 
been made, all tending to better the program of studies.’ 
One of these additions has been the introduction of 
electives, both in theory and in practice. The many 
departments of the University opened their doors to the - 
Sargent student, opening new avenues of interest in 
addition to the major study of physical education. 


The inevitable evolution of such a program has 
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brought curriculum Construction into the hands of two 
committees, one working with college, and one with 
camp programs, who submit their suggestions to the 
faculty for approval, with final authority vested in the 
dean of Sargent College. These committees are con- 
stantly at work, evaluating and revising the curriculum. 
Their primary purpose is to provide the teaching pro- 
fession with well educated young women, imbued with 
the ideals essential in assuming their responsibilities 
in this profession. The general content and the many 
problems involved in setting up such a curriculum were 


indicated at the beginning of this paper. 


It ha’ probably been noted that the word “addition” 
has been used more frequently than the word “sub- 
traction.” - Constant addition of subject matter to 
the curriculum from year to year, has meant longer 
hours of study and work for the student. The out- 
come has been a necessity for dividing the program into 
four areas of concentration, with a choice of study in 
these areas, beginning with the junior year. The areas 
of concentration are in the following fields; dance, 
health education, sports, and recreation. Primarily, 
the curriculum is now divided into two major courses: 
physical education and physical therapy. The four 
fields previously mentioned are a part of the course in 
physical education. All students must take the first 
two years of prescribed work, including the months at 
camp. At the end of the sophomore year, the student 
may choose between the two major courses, her ac- 
ceptance in either case depending upon her scholastic 
standing. If she enters the course in physical therapy, 
she must take a prescribed program set up according 
to the standards of the American Medical Association. 
If she enters the major course in physical education, 
she must take the prescribed program for the first two 
years, continuing with certain basic courses common to 
all four fields that are offered in the. last two years. 
She must concentrate in one particular field, and 
whether she may concentrate in more than one field 
depends upon her scholastic average, her skill, ability, 
and state of health. The faculty advisor and the dean 
aid the student in making such decisions. Such con- 
centration does not imply that she knows nothing of 
the other fields or areas, for the basic courses are to 
insure general information and abilities in all four areas. 
Basic courses include fundamentals, folk dancing, 
games and sports, ballroom dancing, stunts and tumb- 
ling, modern dance, land and water sports, all of the 


_ professional theories that apply to all four areas of con- 


centration, such as methods, organization, and adminis- 
tration, and the whole body of scientific, educational, 
and professional theories which are fundamental and 
are needed for the general education of a student of 
physical education. As has been indicated, the student 
must take all subjects applying to her field of con- 
centration, but this does not bar her from taking other 


_ courses that interest her in other areas. The dance stu- 


dent may elect officiating in basketball, or skiing, fenc- 
ing, handicraft, riding. The sports student may elect 
ballroom or folk dancing or music appreciation or dance 
workshop. Any major in physical education may take 


_ additional electives in subjects which constitute a minor 
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in many states, such as English, history, sociology, 
psychology. 

In setting up a program in this fashion, the eur. 
riculum committees have felt that it is now possible for 
the graduating student to have specialized knowledge 
in one field of concentration and adequate knowle: dge 
in the other three areas. The feeling entertained by 
the committees is to the effect that the body of learnigl 
in physical education is so extensive that it is no longer 
possible for one student to do all things well. Our 
objective is to give each student a broad general back. 
ground of learning, but to expose her to one field of 
specialized learning in which she may excel. Recogniz- 
ing the expansiveness of this field in its entirety, we 
have arrived at the type of curriculum outlined above, 
with full appreciation of the precept of John Dewey in 
its application to this field of endeavor, “to learn by do- 
ing.” Thus, from a one-year program, instigated by 
Dr. Sargent in the year 1881, we have arrived at a four- 
year, degree-granting course, under the jurisdiction of 
Boston University: 


— 


Southern District Convention 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Theme: “Pertinent Problems and Procedures in Profes- 
sional Education, in Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation.” Following an introductory dis- 
cussion of recommendations of the Seattle Physical Educa- 
tion Workshop section dealing with the study of upgrad- 
ing professional education, the meeting will be open for 
general discussion. You are urged to send to Elizabeth 
Moore, program chairman, suggestions for specific prob- 
lems you wish discussed. There will be opportunity also 
for raising questions from the floor. 


Public Schools Section 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Ethel Capps, South Knoxville Junior High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Jean Gillis, University of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 

Summarizer: (To be selected.) 

Address: Catherine Allen, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, “Workshops for Enriching Physical 
Education Programs.” 

Demonstration: Folk dancing, Birmingham Public School 
group. 

Evaluation: Ruth Evans, Supervisor, Physical Education 
in Public Schools of Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Research Section 
2:00-3:30 P. M. 

Chairman: David K. Brace, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Secretary: Herman Schnell, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

Summarizer: C. W. Hackensmith, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Reports of Research: C. E. McCarver, Howard College, 
“A Job Analysis of the Teaching of Physical Education 
in Secondary Schools With Implications for Teacher — 
Education”; Dick Jamerson, University of North Care: 
lina, “Studies in Fatigue.” 

Panel Discussions: (1) “Research Under Way and Needed 
in the Southern District,” Luellen Bowles, Madison Col- 
lege; C. E. McCarver, Howard College; Dick Jamerson, 
University of North Carolina; (2) “Research Tech- 


| E DRUM | 
NOW AVAILABLE. | 
sional acclaim throughout the dance world. 
It imparts new significance to oriental inter- 
pretations, lends vibrant life and vivacity to 
all modern and classic dances. Used in the 
measure of melody when 
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niques,” Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams College; 
Mary Agnes Murphy, Texas State College for Women. 


Student Section 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Gordon Bennett; Jr., Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Libby Balkcom, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Summarizer: Margaret Wilbert, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Panel Discussions: (1) “Jobs for Majors During the 
Summer,” Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama; Wayne Shields, Director, Recreation 
Department, Athens, Georgia; (2) “The Physical Educa- 


tion Majors Club—Its Purpose and Function” (panel 
members to be announced). 
FIFTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
3:45-5:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Helen Corrubia, President-Elect, Southern 


District Association, Supervisor, 
Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Reports of Convention Summarizers: Caro Lane, Vice 
President, Southern District, Health Education, State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Lewis 
Cook, Vice President, Southern District, Physical Edu- 
cation, Public School System, Atlanta, Georgia; Wayne 
Shields, Vice President, Southern District, Recreation, 
Municipal Recreation Department, Athens, Georgia. 
Business meeting, Southern District Association. 


CONVENTION FUN NIGHT 


6:30- 8-30 p.m. Convention dinner, smorgasbord, informal. 
8:30 p.m.-12:00. Convention party. 

Master of Ceremonies: Wayne Shields, Board of Recre- 
ation, Athens, Georgia. 

Folk and Square Dancing: Led by L. J. VanHorn and 
student assistants of Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Special Features: To be supplied by various’state groups 

of Southern District Association. «» 


Physical Education, 


The Dance Symposium 
(Continued from Page 17) 


skills in sorting ideas and drawing together patterns for 
a dance out of group contributions. ) 

3. The group should be warned about 20 minutes before 
adjourning for luncheon so that they may consider their 
results and plan for later work. 

4. It is strongly recommended that the same group have 
luncheon together so that they may develop and plan their 
dance as well as continue in their exchange of ideas. (It 
is this writer’s opinion that such contacts are more valu- 
able than any special program or speaker in a formal ban- 
quet atmosphere. ) 

1:00-2:00: 
Return to rehearsal area for final work on composition, 
making ready for presentation to the group as a whole. 
2:00-3:30: 
Presentation of group solutions to the problem with free 
discussion particularly from the students. A capable stu- 
dent discussion leader could summarize the initial problem 
and direct comments toward the evidenced results. 

It would be of interest to the students if there could be a 
short demonstration by a particularly skilled student 
group, or even a professional dance group. 

Time permitting, it would be logical to have a summary 
of the day’s events presented by a skilled observer, in 
order to clarify the day’s experience. 

After the discussion is over the students usually enjoy 
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ONE Docs 


Not Quite Magic But NISSEN 
The 1948 “All-One” 


*TRAMPOLINE 


Advanced Flashfold Model 47-T 
With Exclusive Nissen Roll-Out Feature 
AN INDOOR or OUTDOOR TRAMPOLINE 


Lighter—Sturdier—Larger—Closer To Floor 


| QUICKLY MOVED and 
STORED by GYM WALL 


ONE MAN DOES 
IT ALL 
| WRITE for PRICES and 


FREE LITERATURE on 
MODELS 48-T and 5000-T. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
200 A Avenue NW Cedar Rapids, lowa 


THE STANDARDIZED MUSIC 
for TEACHING and DANCE 
PARTIES — Foxtrot, Waltz, 
Rumba, Samba, Tango. NO 
VOCALS — STRICT TEMPOS. 
At local stores or by direct 
mail. 
Write for Catalog 


ALBERT BUTLER STUDIOS 
36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 


Choose CAPEZIO 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 
for Dance in Education 


Sixty years of experience in functional 
design and superior craftsmanship stand 
behind every Capezio product, sixty years 
of serving the world’s greatest dancers with 
footwear and accessories. No matter what 
your needs, Capezio products represent 
quality, value and service. 

Send for our new P.E. catalog. 
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—— 
NEW MUSIC 

| ‘Specially written for 

DANCERS 

| 

| 


Ballet —- Modern — Tap 


Short Pieces — Full-Length Ballets — Suites 
Accompaniment For Technique 


By 
FREDA D. MILLER 
Composer, Teacher, and Accompanist 
WRITE FOR NEW 1947-48 CATALOG TO: 
FREDA D. MILLER, 8 Prospect Place, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course In Physical Therapy 


On October 4, 1948, a 15 months’ course will 
begin for men and women college graduates who can 
present twenty-six hours of college credits in the 
biological and physical sciences. Selected applicants 
including graduates of physical education and nurs- 

__ ing schools who have 90 college semester hours and 
can meet the above science requirements, may be 
accepted. Physics and chemistry credits are re- 
quired of all applicants. 

For further information, address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, Durham, North Carolina. 


“SWIM-AID"! 


THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual a for swim- 
mers ever devised! Light - sanit = 
effective it teaches correct swimming 
form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 

At local Drug, 
(teed: Sporting Goods or Dep’t 
COMMENDED Store or write to: 


HEALTH-0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
three terms ao year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years and three sum- 
mers. The college is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


light refreshments and an opportunity to continue conyer. 
sations and arguments, as well as to make suggestions for 
future symposia. 

It has been found to be of value if the planning committe 
and interested students meet for discussion and criticism 
and consider the proposals for the next symposium, 

It is with some concern that these haphazard plans 
and arguments are presented. They do not represent 
the way to develop a dance symposium. There is no 
one way any more than there is one way to compose 
a dance or teach a class. The real determining factors 
in the success or failure of such a venture lie in the 
aims, materials, facilities, time, philosophies and leader. 
ship—and the greatest of these is leadership. oy 


The Poliomyelitis Problem 
. (Continued from Page 9) 


like toward the care of the unfortunate and the wiping. 
out of the disease gives the pupil training in steward- 
ship, the satisfaction of having met a citizen’s respon- 
sibility and a feeling of the safety provided by his dimes, 

Thousands of physical educators and athletic teams 
have raised funds directly through sports activities. It 
does seem appropriate that an activity event should 
contribute to the protection of youth against a crippling 
disease which would deny them the capacity for such 
activity. 

B. Professional Progress—The professions con- 
cerned and the National Foundation have joined hands 
in strengthening the quality of professional services. 
Many physical educators have an interest in the schol- 
arship program for themselvs, their associates, or their 
students. 

A grant of $1,267,600 for scholarships for physical 
therapists became available in March, 1945. To date, 
over 750 scholarships have been granted, one-third of 
them to men and women with basic training in physical 
education. 

These scholarships are available to men and women 
who need financial assistance to complete training as 
physical therapists in schools approved by the Council 
on Medical Education and hospitals of the American 
Medical Association, providing they meet the educa- 
tional and other requirements. They are administered . 
by the National Foundation and applicants are selected 
on a competitive basis by a special Scholarship Com- 
mittee. Funds have been made available for these 
scholarships because of the need for more individuals 
with the high degree of technical training and _ skill 
needed for the care of the polio patient. 

Health education in respect to specific diseases will 


be more effective when there is a strong program of 


general health education. On this basis, the National 
Foundation has provided for the period of 1944-48 the 
sum of $160,000 for fellowships for graduate study in 
health education, leading to a master’s degree in public 
health at accredited schools of public health. These 
scholarships are administered through a committee of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, and requests for ap- 
plication forms are sent to the Surgeon General, U. S. 
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Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

Other scholarships have been provided for medical 
social workers, medical record librarians, for medical 
specialists such as orthopedic surgeons, pediatricians, 
epidemiologists, neurologists and virologists, for sani- 
tary engineers, for orthopedic nurses, and for public 
health administrators. 

C. Research—tTo professional people the research 
program is perhaps the most interesting and challeng- 
ing of all the activities in the fight against disease. 
Man’s mastery of the virus diseases is still in the future. 
Our present limited abilities in their control are com- 
parable to the limited control of the bacterial diseases 
of a half-century ago. Those persons who are old 
enough to recall the terror produced by diphtheria in 
the days before the discovery of toxin, antitoxin, and 
toxoid recall a public fear of disease not unlike that 
which grips the people today in time of epidemic polio. 
Fundamental research in the field of the viruses is de- 
veloping knowledge applicable to other virus diseases 
in man, other animals, and plants. It involves a funda- 
mental attack on the broad problem of parasitic 
diseases. Research is the avenue through which we 
will make a conquest in the battle against polio. 

The research studies promoted by the National 
Foundation are carried out through grants to existing 
institutions made upon the basis of application from 
the institutions concerned and upon the recommenda- 
tion of medical advisory committees of outstanding ex- 
perts. They include research along four major lines: 


(1) studies of the virus, (2) attempts to develop a 
vaccine, (3) attempts to develop a drug or chemical 
which can be used in treatment, and (4) study of pro- 
cedures which may minimize the amount of crippling. 

Two difficulties in the study of the virus have been 
the fact (1) that no one knows how many different 
types of the virus are in existence, and (2) the difficulty 
in finding small experimental animals which respond 
to the disease like the human being. The disease was 
transmitted to the monkey as early as 1908. About 
nine years ago, the disease was transmitted to cotton 
rats and to mice; but it was found that these animals 
are susceptible to only one type of the virus. Obvi- 
ously, research would be speeded up tremendously if 
an animal susceptible to all types of the virus but 
smaller and less expensive than the monkey could be 
found. 

An important and rather recent development has been 
a marked improvement in the purification of the virus 
through differential centrifuging. Fluids containing 
the virus are centrifuged at speeds just below that at 
which the virus particles are thrown down. The prod- 
ucts thus secured are removed and the fluid is then cen- 


 trifuged at slightly higher speeds, producing a very 


high concentration of the virus. 

A great many other studies are under way involving 
the chemical, physical, and biological nature of the 
virus, anti-body production, distribution of the virus in 
the animal body, reaction of the virus to different chem- 
ical agents, and improved methods of growing the virus. 


By F. H. EWERHARDT, M.D. 


Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis 


The objective of this work has been to pro- 
vide students in physical education with a 
manual that shall be concise and at the same 
time sufficiently comprehensive to cover the 
Outstanding phases of each subject. The sub- 
ject matter herein contained is, to a great ex- 
tent, material which the authors have used 
successfully in their class work—one at Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine and the 
other at St. Louis University. 


THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE 


ond GERTRUDE F. RIDDLE, B.S., R.N. 


152 pages, illustrated. $2.50 


St. Louis University School of Nursing 


Particular emphasis has been placed on the 
musculature of the extremities, shoulder and 
hip girdles. In view of this emphasis, the work 
presents enough anatomy to satisfy the imme- 
diate requirements. The art of applying thera- 
peutic exercise is necessarily closely related 
to kinesiology, the science of bodily move- 
ment. For this reason, considerable space is 
devoted to the classification and general char- 
acteristics of muscular action. 


Washington Square 


Lea & Febiger 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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. The search for a vaccine or an immunizing agent is 
going forward vigorously, It would appear that killed 
organisms cannot be used successfully in the way that 
killed typhoid bacilli are used. There is, of course, the 
possibility ef attenuating these viruses through physical 
means. Exposure of the virus to ultra-violet light for 
1/300 of a’second will reduce its viability to the point 
where it is. unable to. produce disease in mice but still 
stimulates the production. of anti-bodies. With less 
exposure there is danger of producing disease and any 
slight extension of the exposure robs the virus of its 
anti-body-inducing power. Added to the difficulty of 
giving the virus. exactly the desired amount of ultra- 
violet light is the danger of using such a product in 
man because fewer virus particles may produce the 
disease in man than in the experimental animal. 

Attenuation of the virus by growing it in other animals 
is in principle a very likely possibility. It will be re- 
called that smallpox vaccine is.a human smallpox germ 
grown in the body of the cow and so changed by the 
process that it can produce only vaccinia, not smallpox. 
Recently, another virus disease has been controlled in a 
similar way, namely, distemper in foxes. This virus 
was passed through many generations of dogs until it 
would produce immunity in foxes but not the disease. 

As yet, no drug or chemical has been found which 
gives hope of killing the virus in the body or of arrest- 
ing its activity before it.sproduces paralysis. 

The fourth area of study, the attempt to find methods 
of minimizing crippling, has many approaches and 
includes the broad field of treatment methods. It also 
includes basic studies in growth in order that some 
prediction of needed adjustment to changes in stature 
on the part of the child who has been partially crippled 
can be made. It includes basic studies in neuro-mus- 
cular relationships and muscle activity as related to spe- 
cific bodily movements. It includes studies in the im- 
provement of restorative and corrective measures. 


\ Summary 
The physical education profession is peculiarly and 
uniquely concerned with this particular disease. Phy- 
sical educators are concerned with the removal of the 
incipient case from the activity program,‘ the detection 
of slight residual paralysis which may have been un- 
noticed until the child returned to school, the adjust- 


ment of the returned student to the school and the 
adjustment of the school to the student, the planning of 
an adapted activity program for the student, health edy. 
cation for a better understanding of polio as part of 
the general program of school health education, par. 
ticipation in the democratic process through which 
schools and colleges join the rest of the community in 
fighting this disease, the upgrading of professiona] 
services in physical therapy and health education, and 
the broad program of scientific research which wil] 
show us the way to control, perhaps even to eliminate, 


the disease. 


4D. W. Gudakunst, and Hart E. Van Riper. Doctor, What 
Can I Do? 7th printing. New York: National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 1946. 


References 3 and 4 and many other reprints of publisheg 
articles about poliomyelitis are available without cost from 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Brodway, 
New York City. 


Improving Public Relations 
(Continued from Page 26) 


er closest to the net on one side stands with her back 
to the net, facing the next player in line who is about 
ten feet away and has the ball. The ball is set up for 
the player at the net who sends it over the net to play- 
ers on the other side who retrieve the ball and follow 
the same procedure. After her turn at the net the player 
goes, to the end of the file on her side of the net and 
other players move up one position. 

a. Each player receives the ball above head height, 
uses one hit, preferably with two hands, to 
send the ball over with her back to the net. 

b. Each player receives the ball at or below chest 
height, sets the ball up to herself with one hit, 
-turns and faces the net to send the ball over 
the net with the second hit. : 

10. Shuttle formation on both sides of the net, 
Player closest to the net on one side stands ready to 
take the ball out of the net, after it has been thrown 
into the net by the next player in line who stands about 
five feet away. Players on the other side of the net 
retrieve the ball and follow the same procedure. After 
a turn at the net the player goes to the end of her file 
and all move up one position. 


RAG) MATS, 


ALMOST A HALF CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 


A limited edition of TENNIS FOR TEACH- 
ERS by Helen I. Driver is being offered by the 
author, price $2.00 prepaid. The cost of the 
textbook has been reduced in order that students 
of physical education may afford to buy it. 
Teacher-training institutions are requested to 
send group orders to facilitate shipping. 


Copies now ready for shipment. Address all orders, 
accompanied check or money order, to: 


Professor Helen |. Driver 


Sargent College of Boston University 
6 Everett Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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a. Right shoulder to the net. Each player takes 
the ball out of the net on the first hit and sends 
it over with the second hit. 

b. Right shoulder to the net. Each player takes 
the ball out of the net, sending it back to the 
next player in line who sends it over the net. 

c. Same as (a) except that the player stands with 
her left shoulder to the net. 

d; Same as (b) except that the player stands with 
her left shoulder to the net. 

11. Parallel lines facing each other on opposite sides 
of the net. 

a. Set the ball up and volley it over the net in 
zigzag direction, using two hands and two hits 
whenever possible. 

12. Three lines, each player standing side by side 
about two feet apart from players on either side of 
her. Middle line faces whichever of the outer lines 
is in possession of the ball. The ball is tossed up and 
volleyed to the player in the middle line who is facing 
the player with the ball; she hits it to the other outer 
line standing several feet behind her, as though she 
were sending it over the net with her back to the net. 
Middle-line players immediately turn and face the 
line now having possession of the ball. The ball may 
either be caught and tossed up again for a setup, or 
outer line players may return it to the middle line with 
volleys. After all players in the middle line have had 
a turn, they exchange with one of the outer lines. 

a. Each player receives the ball and uses one hit 
with her back to the “net.” 

b. Each player receives the ball, sets it up and 
uses a second hit, with her back to the “net.” 

c. Each player receives the ball, uses one hit as 
a setup, turns and faces the receiving line on 
the second hit. 

13. Leader and file formation. Leader has the ball 
and stands on the opposite side of the net, facing the 
other players who are in line one behind the other, at 
least five feet apart. Player at the end of the file faces 
the leader ; other players have their sides to the leader. 

a. Leader tosses the ball in a high are to the 

last player in line who sets it up and passes 
it to the one in front of her, and so on until 
the ball is returned over the net to the leader. 
After two trials, rotate so that all have a turn 
in a different position. Leader may go to the 
end of the single file, and all move up one posi- 
tion, the player who was closest to the net be- 
coming the next leader. 
If necessary, there may be a column of players op- 
posite the leader, with a space of at least three feet be- 
tween the two lines. The leader would give turns alter- 
nately to the two files. Rotation may be clockwise, the 
leader taking the net position of the right-hand file, 
others in that file moving back one place, the last play- 
er moving to her left to the end of the left-hand file, 
players in that file moving forward one position, the 
net player becoming the next leader. 

Unit II: Lead Up or Mass Game, Replacement V ol- 
ley Ball— Use regular volley ball rules for girls. Have 
from four to eight extra players lined up along their 
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- own team’s left sideline near the net as replacements 


for each team. When the team rotates, the player who 
should move to the position of left forward drops out 
of the game, going to the end of the replacement line ; 
the first one in the replacement line goes in as left for- 
ward, and others in that line move up one position. In 
this way from twelve to sixteen players on each team 
get an opportunity to play a regulation game, even 
though they aren’t playing the entire time, and the 
floor is not crowded as it would be if all squad mem- 
bers were on the floor at once.* 

Unit III: Official Game of Volley Ball—lf neces- 
sary, a brief explanation of the game may be given 
the audience. Play short halves of regulation rotation 
volley ball, using either the assisted or the non-assisted 
serve, or employ one method for one half, changing 
at half-time. Student officials should be used if pos- 
sible. 

Unit I1V.—Play short halves of regulation non-rota- 
tion volley ball, after a brief explanation of this alter- 
nate method of official play. 

Unit V.—Short explanation of the differences be- 
tween rules for girls and rules for boys. This unit may 
precede Unit II as given above, if desired. The explana- 
tions may be given by one or more girls and boys. 
The boy may state and interpret a specific rule which 
differs from girls’ rules; the girl may then counter by 
Stating the girls’ rule and giving the reasons for the 
difference in the rule. 

Unit VI: Co-recreation Volley Ball—Short explana- 
tion of co-recreation volley ball rules as given in the 
official rules and guide for girls and women, followed by 
a period of play by co-recreation teams. The boys’ phy- 
sical education instructor may be active in the planning 
of Unit V and Unit VI, or this entire program may be 
one of co-recreational type, involving boys and girls 
in each unit described above. 

At the conclusion of the program an invitation may 
be extended for any adults who are interested to come 
at a later date to try the game for themselves. The 
specific date and time should be announced. A mother- 

*An alternate game is “Volley Ball — Another Version” 


by Evangeline Reynolds as it appears in the 1945-47 Softball- 
Volley Ball Guide for Girls and Women. 
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daughter, or father-daughter, or similar type of volley 
ball play night may be arranged. If there are other 
places in the community, where the game is taught or 
opportunity given for play, that too may be announced. 
Information may well be given as to how a volley ball 
court may be set up in any large yard in the com- 
munity so that neighborhood play will be encouraged. 
Open the doors of your gymnasium and let the 
parents in; do what you can to familiarize them with 
the worthwhile program you are offering their chil- 
dren. Perhaps seasonal demonstrations will aid and 
abet your purpose; remember to keep them as natural 
outgrowths of the actual program rather than spend- 
ing hours on practices and drills just to “put on a 
show.” It can be fun, and one of the best public rela- 
tions media available. «» 


Field Days 


(Continued from Page 24) 


ment, publicity, track and field events, novelty events, 
and special events, 


2. A program listing the time schedule of events, 
officials, past records, and defending champions is 
essential, 


3. Members of the faculty should be asked to serve 
as officials and judges. This helps to make it an “all- 
school” affair. 


4. A public address system should be provided. If 
not available, a megaphone should be used to announce 
each feature and the winners and times of the various 
events. 


5. The various novelty, special, and track and field 
events should be well distributed throughout the pro- 
gram so as to assure continued interest and enthusiasm 
during the entire day’s schedule. 

6. An attempt should be made to limit any one indi- 
vidual from participating in too many events. The aim 


of such a program is to have as many as possible partici- 
pate rather than to have a few individuals monopolize 
all the contests. 


7. Students and faculty should be contacted ahead of 
time and a list of contestants drawn up. 

8. If the preliminary survey of participants discloses 
that there are many individuals anxious to participate 
in some track events, it seems wise to run preliminary 
heats previous to the field day in order that only the 
semi-final and final heats may be run on the specified 
day. 

9. The school band should be present throughout the 
day’s proceedings to render appropriate music. 

10. The events should be organized so that they are 
run off,as scheduled in the program. © 


11. Colored jerseys, armbands, or some other dis- 
tinctive emblem add color to such an occasion and help 
to associate individuals with definite teams or organiza- 
tions. 


12. If a full day does not seem appropriate to your 
local situation, a half-day’s program can accomplish | 
a great deal. «» 


Editorials 


(Continued from Page 30) 


procedure allowed to come into the conference, we will 
hear that civilians must always learn military ways. 
It is rare for one in uniform to praise those not in uni- 
form; and the judgment of military personnel regarding 
civilians is always suspect. Some interesting studies 
might be made. Do those who have received instruction 
in kinesiology teach better in military situations than 
those who lack this instruction ? 

The editorial advises us to “spend less time defending 
our hobbies and more time in attempting to ascertain 
the facts.” It is an admirable injuction for all to follow. 
—By Jesse F. Williams, Carmel, California. 
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Hellebrandt. 
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Health Comes to the Front. Hunsicker, Newman, and 

Lawrence. 

A New College-Community Building. Di Filippo. 

The Role of College Women in War. Halsey. 


1943 
Physical Fitness and the WAC. Niles. 
Fitness on the Industrial Front. Eastwood. 
Illinois Modernizes Its Physical Education Law. 
Jackson. 
Planning an Indoor Obstacle Course. Eck. 


1944 
They Go To School on Saturday. Danford. 
Facing the Future in the Fight Against Infantile Paral- 
ysis. Gudakunst. 
Some Results of an AST Program in Physical Educa- 
tion. Douglas. 
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Health and Compulsory Military Training. Nichols. 
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An Experiment in Self-Directed Study in College 
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Study of Correlations of’ Measurements of Men Stu- 
dents at Pomona College. Ilsley. 
Predication of Time in Swimming Breast Stroke Based 
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Intramural Athletics for Men in Negro Colleges. Taylor. 
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Recent Publications - - - 


Films in Health Education. Compiled by Bess Exton, Health 
Education Consultant, AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 16 pages, free. (Gives title, distributor, 
length, rental fee, and brief description of content in each 
case. ) 

Science and Public Policy. John R. Steelman. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 73 pages, 20c. (Report 
of the chairman of the President’s Scientific Research Board 
on federal research programs, non-federal research and develop- 
ment and training facilities.) 

Toward Better Health. Publication No. 36. Research Coun- 
cil for Economic Security, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 11 pages, 15c. (Survey of existing facilities and their 
potential development. ) 

The Story of Johnny & Mary. Sloan Project in Applied 
Economics, College of Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 40 pages, free. (The importance of an adequate 
diet, prepared for boys and girls in grades 5 through 9, their 
parents, and community groups.) 

Making Health Visible. Cleveland Health Museum, 8911 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 24 pages, 25c. (Describes 
Museum’s growth and offers pictures and descriptiéns of some 
of the exhibits available for loan or duplication, including 
the Dickinson-Belskie models of human reproduction.) 

Dental Health Program for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Council on Dental Health, American Dental Associa- 
tion, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 40 pages, 
free. (Discussion of the third phase of the dental health pro- - 
gram including description of the problem, lay education, 
finances, putting the program into operation, and administra- 
tion.) 

Food at the Grass Roots. James Rorty. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 100 pages, 30c. (Report 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority on utilizing water, soil, 
and mineral resources of the Valley for the benefit of the 
people.) 

Camping and Outdoor Experiences in the School Program. 
Helen K. Mackintosh., Division of Elementary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 40 pages, 15c. (Suggestions for school su- 
perintendents, board members, parents, teachers for setting up 
a program, with illustrations from individual school systems, 
in which camping and outdoor programs have already been 
developed.) 

Guide for the School Health Service Program. Pearl A. 
Wanamaker and Arthur L. Ringle. State Department of Public 
Instruction, Seattle, Washington. 43 pages, free. (Outline for 
assisting in joint planning in local areas.) 
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